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The editors of this journal are Leonarp Bacon, 
and Josren P. Tuompson. The immediate Editorial 
supervision is committed to Mr. Thompson. 

The Editors will be aided, also, in their consulta- 
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A “PROTESTANT ALLIANCE.” 
BY OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


The Kossuth meetings have been followed by 
oe in London which, though apparently of a 
different character, and composed of men who 
wonld render but a hesitating sympathy to the 
Hungarian patriot, yet moves in the direction of 
the great popular current. The meeting was 
large, and composed almost exclusively of gentle- 
men admitted by ticket, and considerable num- 
hers went away unable to obtain admission. 
‘This great meeting was gathered for the purpose 
of adopting resolutions respecting the papal per- 
xecutions on the Continent, and petitioning Par- 
liament for the repeal of the act endowing the 
Jesuit College at Maynooth, in Ireland. The 
url of Shaftesbury (late Lord Ashley), who is 
the most laborious and practical of English phi- 
lanthropists, presided, and was sustained by a 
distinguished and highly respectable body of 
gentlemen and clergymen of various denomina- 
tions, 

The speeches were eloquent, and some of them 
communicated startling facts relating to the per- 
veention of Protestants in France, Italy, Austria, 
und other countries. The noble chairman ex- 
ceeded himself, and took a wider range than 
that within which he has hitherto limited him- 
relf. Having deseribed the circumstances which 
led to the projection of this Alliance, he said, 

“ We do nov itmit onr-views to the compass of 
these islands, we are not bound by the four seas ; 
we dare, under the blessing of God, extend our 
views and our sympathy much farther. (Hear, 
hear.) The time has come when events of magni- 
tude in any nation, cannot be indifferent to the 
people of any other nation. (Hear, hear.) Weap- 
peal, then, for sympathy and cooperation to our 
Protestant brethren of the United States of Ame- 
rica. (Loud cheers.) We appeal for the sympathy 
and cooperation of the Waldensian Christians, the 
subjects of the House of Savoy, who are now res- 
cued from their deep abasement and oppression, by 
ihe nolle-minded and liberal government of Sar- 
dinia. (Loud cheers.) We appeal for sympathy 
and cooperation, aye, to the people of Sardinia it- 
self, because they, like ourselves, are the objects of 
the attacks of spiritual and political power, beset 
by the haughty domination of Austria on one side 
—(iisses)—and the autocratic insolence of the 
Pope on the other. (Hisses.) They know what it 
is to struggle for political freedom, and therefore 
we appeal to men who know their danger, and 
value their institutions. (Hear, hear.) We appeal 
to them for that sympathy which I know they re- 
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be rejoiced to receive. (Loud cheers.) Aye, we 
appeal to every Protestant in every region of the 
earth, to every man in whatever region he may live, 
or whatever sun may shine on him; we appeal to 
every man who values those great and glorious 
gifts of Providence, civil and religious liberty.” 

Mr. Colquhoun, M.P., moved the first resolu- 
tion: 


‘That the revival, on the part of the Church of 
Rome, of the loftiest pretensions and most intoler- 
ant doctrines of the papacy of the middle ages, ren- 
ers it the duty of all Protestants to unite, both for 
the defense of their civil and religious liberties, 
and for the maintenance of that revealed truth on 
which depend alike the temporal and eternal hap- 

siness of mankind.” 

He referred to the principles of the common 
faith of Protestants, which more than justified 
them in this uniting,—to past history, which 
showed Englishmen arrayed in one phalanx 
against Rome and Spain, when they would de- 
stroy England as a Protestant state—and to the 
coming conflict, which should find them standing 
together, brothers in affection and hope. It was 
not against the theology of Rome they were that 
day arrayed : 


“What they were complaining of now was, not the 
Church of Rome, as differing from them, and, as 
they thought, not agreeing with truth, but because 
she was a Church which could not allow of fair de- 
bate and candid discussion—that when the scales 
were turning against her, she threw in the sword of 
the magistrate, the axe of the executioner, the 
chains of the jailer, and the bludgeons of the mob. 
« heers.) This was their quarrel with Rome. 

his was the danger which they felt and saw, and 
“sainst which they were now there to take fitting 
measures. (Cheers.) But they might be told this 

fear was without reason, and that it was a panic 

Now others by whom he would be followed would 
tell the meeting what was the actual state of the 
ease, as regarded this accusation against the church 
of Rome in France, in Italy, in Spain, and in Aus- 
tria, at this very moment. They would tell how 
the axe, the prison, banishment, confiscation were 
doing their work against virtuous men, whose crime 
was that they would read the gospel of the living 


French priesthood, the following declaration of 
its editor : 

‘“** For my own part I avow frankly, my regret is, 
not that they burned John Huss, but that they did 
not equally burn Luther; and I regret further, that 
there was not at the time some prince sufficiently 
pious and politic to have made crusades against the 
Protestants.’ Then, when put upon his defense, 
with regard to these monstrous opinions, he repeats 
the sentiment, and says: ‘A heretic examined ani 
convicted by the Church, used to be delivered over 
to the secular power and punished with death. 
Nothing has ever appeared to us more natural and 
necessary.’ ‘The prompt repression of the dis- 
ciples of Luther, and a crusade against Protes- 
tantism, would have saved Europe.’” 


Other citations of a similar kind were made, 
and the deadly intolerance of Rome exhibited 
particularly within the last three years was dis- 
| played as a motive to action: 


“T pray you join as one man, all the influence 
which you possess, and take no rest until, through- 
out the world, in the great conflict which is now 
opened between religious liberty and fearful tyranny 
—until you who have emancipated the British slave, 
are enabled to carry a triumphant and universal 
emancipation to the conscience and the mind, to the 
disenthralled and suffering spirit that longs to read 
that Gospel which opens to him a glorious immor- 
tality, and to find peace and rest in those truths 
which are balm to the anguished heart, until you 
have secured for him, in spite of popes and priests, 
that power to read, and think, and pray, which will 
make him peaceful and virtuous here, and happy 
hereafter.” 


This resolution was seconded by Dr. Tidman, 
Secretary of the London Missionary Society. 
The Rev. Richard Burgess, an Episcopalian 
clergyman, who has had opportunities of ac- 
quainting himself with the state of things in 
France, moved— 


“That the recent movements of the Romish 
priesthood throughout Continental Europe, coupled 
with their late aggressive proceedings in England, 
prove the existence of a settled purpose to over- 
throw religious freedom; while their success in 
France, in prosecutions for the sale of controversial 
tracts, and in preventing the circulation of the Holy 
Scriptures, shows to what an extent that freedom 
may be curtailed, even under a Constitution framed 
to secure both civil and religious liberty. That 
this mecting, therefore, approves of the purpose of 
the Committee of the Protestant Alliance to inter- 
pose, whenever practicable, in behalf of those suf- 
fering wrong at the hands of that priesthood ; and 
it caiis upon the Protestants of all countries, and 
especially upon those in the United States of Ame- 
riea, to unite with the people of Great Britain in 
defense of those principles of the glorious Reforma- 
tion for which our ancestors labored and suffered.” 


The recent changes in France had shown that 
the priests were republicans to-day and monar- 
chists to-morrow, only desiring to grasp power 
and bring men under subjection to themselves. 
These priests constitute an army of 40,000 men 
for the Pope, and with the various ecclesiastical 
establishments and public buildings, cost the 
people from three to four millions sterling a 
year. Among the many facts given was this : 


“An excellent Swiss pastor was lately placed 
over a flock in a small town near Limoges, and he 
preached the Gospel to a very attentive audience. 
After the meeting was over, the sous-prefet went 
to the place with his gendarmes, and told the pas- 
tor that if he repeated the offense he would be 
taken into custody. He preached again soon after- 
wards, and was arrested and taken from one police 
station to another, till he was put upon his trial. 
He was condemned to imprisonment and fine. The 
case was afterwards brought, by some of his friends, 
to the Supreme Court in Paris—the Cour de Cas- 
sation; and there an advocate named M. Delabord 


(whos pome he deli nied. to mgntion )»& mem 
ber of he he wag Selgnted. of France, pleaded 


his cause without fee or reward, and obtained the 
pastor’s acquittal, the Court declaring that he had 
done nothing but what was in accordance with law. 
He mentioned these things to show that while civil 
and religious liberty were intended in France, the 
machine could not move because of the priests who 
interfered with its legitimate action.” 


The Rev. gentleman affirmed that the priests 
had subjugated the press of France, and adduced 
conclusive evidence in proof : 


* Those who read the French papers would remem- 
ber that at the foot of the page there appeared a 
feuilleton, which was gencrally some trashy story or 
novel, in which the Jesuits were often ridiculed. 
These feuilletons had disappeared since the Jesuits 
had regained their influence ; and the papers (with 
the exception of the Presse, edited by M. Emile de 
Girardin) dared not utter a word against bishop, 
priest, or deacons, without running the risk of 
having its circulation half stopped in any diocese 
in which it might be published.” 


Your correspondent fears to multiply extracts 
from this interesting speech, hut proceeds to the 
next in order. The speaker was the Rev. W. 
Chalmers, of the Presbyterian Church. In the 
course of his address he thus recognized the se- 
rious aspect which the European combination of 
ecclesiastical and political despots presented : 


“The state of things on the Continent showed 
that the priesthood had gained the Government over 
to its own purpose, and that they had become its 
instruments for punishing with banishment or 
death, freedom of thought, speech, or action, and 
for proscribing and banishing that charter of true 
liberty—the Word of the living God. Whether that 
alliance between the Papacy and the Governments 
abroad was going to lead to a chivalrous crusade 
against the Protestantism and liberties of England, 
he could not say; but the very reasons that lead 
France to crush the rising liberties of Italy for the 
sake of the Papacy, would lead the continental 
Governments to crush those of this country. We 
know, too, that the prelates of that Church had 
given hints that the Popish countries would not see 
their Church treated with disrespect in this coun- 
try. We might be called to stand, in this respect, 
in the Thermopyle of Europe. (Loud cheers.) 
There was, at all events, enough in the events of 
the last few months to put us on our guard; for 
however the nature of the late Papal aggression 
might be disguised and its objects defended, it was 
manifest that mere toleration was not what was 
aimed at. Roman Catholics were tolerated; they 
eould proclaim their doctrines and carry out their 
principles of religion amongst themselves, without 
forfeiting any civil rights ; but they wanted ascend- 
ancy; they were the servants of a master who 
hoped again to be the autocrat of the world, and 
give law to kings as well as subjects.” 


Sir Culling Eardley delivered an address com- 
municating facts of great interest, drawn from 
most of the countries of Europe: two which 
marked the rigorous tyranny of President Napo- 
leon ; one which showed Baden, the nominally 
Protestant capital of a Protestant Grand Duchy, 
to be unsafe for a Protestant advocate: others 
showing the cruel despotism of the Austrian and 
the priest in Italy. ° 

“That tracts of M. Roussel, which were circu- 





God with the sincerity of Christians.” 


He drew not from the past, but from Romish 
publications of the day, evidences of the fierce 
and sanguinary spirit of Popery; for example, 
from the Rambler, this : 


“For religious liberty, in the sense of a liberty 
possessed by every man to choose his own religion, 
is one of the most wicked delusions ever foisted 
upon this generation by the father of all deceit. 
No man has a right to choose his own religion. 
None but an Atheist can uphold the principle of re- 
jigious liberty. Shall I foster that damnable doc- 
trine that Secinianism, and Calvinism, and An- 
glicanism, and Judaism, are not every one of them 
mortal sins, like murder and adultery? Shall I 
hold out hopes to a Protestant that I will not med- 
dle with his creed if he will not:meddle with mine 2 
Shall [ lead him to think that religion is a matter for 
private opinion, and tempt him to forget that he 
has no more right to his religions views than he 
has to my purse, or my house, or my life-blood ?” 
Catholicism is the most intolerant of all creeds ; it 
48 intolerance itself! 
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From another modern publication, a “ Catho- 


lic History of England,” the following relating 
to the Marian persecutions and the martyr fires: 
“It is very difficult to Say now what should 

should not have been done. Th o cece 
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lated with perfect liberty during the time of Louis 
Philippe, had not only been seized, but in republi- 
can France the then printer and publisher had 
been seized and thrown into prison, where they 
Were at this moment ; and that one of the last acts 
= M. Leon Faucher, before the retirement of the 
— Government, was to send a circular to the pre- 
ects of different departments, ordering them not to 
let the Scriptures be colported by the colporteurs. Inone 
part of the country the colporteurs, upon this, de- 
termined to go to prison rather than to forego their 
privilege of circulating the Word of God; and the 


ministers in that Consistory ha i i 
ying ry had determined that in 


y would take thei 
prison too.” e their place and go to 


The liberty given to the Waldensian church 
in Turin, and the secret but powerful efforts of 
Rome and Austria to subdue the Sardinian gov- 
ernment, were described, and the need of giving 
moral support to that government enforced. A 
deputation to Lisbon, where the balance was now 
trembling, and the interests of religious liberty 
both in Portugal and in Spain involved, might 
strengthen and determine Saldanha. German 
Protestants, too, required to be animated. 

‘- He should like also to send a deputation to the 
German Protestants: the times of Luther must 
come over again: Protestants of various opinions 
must be united. He thought they should re- 
gard the 800 years which had passed since 1551 as 
a great parenthesis, and should take up the work of 
the [Reformation where our ancestors had left it. 
Then there was a nation which, in 1551, was not in 
a state to receive deputations—the branch of the 
Anglo-Saxon Church in America, who, he believed, 
were ready to unite, heart and soul, with us in our 
contest with the common enemy of humanity. Now 
this would not only act on these countries, but 
would have a reactive effect at home: the effects 
produced there, and the sympathy manifested, 
would be echoed in Ireland, where the reformation 
had already set “i, for the people of Connemara 
had shown their readiness to leave the authority of 





the Pope, and to assume to themselves the liberty 
with which Christ had made them free.” 
Sir Culling Eardley moved this resolution: 


“That this meeting desires to express its sense 
of the contrast afforded to this retrogade movement 
in France and elsewhere, by the protection recently 
given by the Government of Piedmont to the ancient 
Church of the Waldenses, and by the firmness with 
which that Government has withstood the arrogant 
pretensions of the Papal priesthood. It trusts that 
the House of Savoy may have the honor of carry- 
ing on to completion the work of liberty of con- 
science, the surest guarantee of civil freedom and 
national prosperity. And it desires to express its 
firm comviction that in maintaining the independ- 
ence of the Sardinian Crown against the aggressive 
claims of Rome, the Piedmontese Government may 
rely on the warmest sympathy of the people of 
Great Britain.” ; 

Rev. J. Close of Cheltenham, an active and 
leading Evangelical clergyman of the Established 
Church, observed that— 

“ The remarks which had been made with respect 
to the combination of various bodies in that Al- 
liance, showed that the Papists, or the semi-Papists, 
in the Church of England, had not the smallest idea 
of what Christian community, and fellowship, and 
true catholicity was. They just made the mistake 
of taking the sign or the symbol for the thing 
signified. Tere was between a Baptist and himself 
a real biblical unily, which no external circumstances 
could transform. (Cheers.) The reverend gentle- 
man, after dwelling eloquently upon the advan- 
tageous effect which the recent Papal aggression 
had had in promoting the union of Protestants, con- 
cluded by seconding the resolution, amidst loud 
applause.” 

The last resolution had reference to the May- 
nooth grant, and was moved and seconded by 
Rey. C. Prest, Wesleyan, and Dr. Begg, of the 
Seotch Church, who assured the Alliance that 
a large measure of support might be reckoned 
upon from Scotland. 

AGRICOLA. 
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For the Independent. 
COMMUNION WITH NATURE. 


(Suggested by a picture, herein described.) 
BY REV. HENRY D. MOORE. 

Nature is an universal harmony : harmony for 
every sense. Nature is full of sights of richest 
beauty, and sounds of rarest music, and blessings 
of most gracious quality. 
Communion with Nature, in her infinitely va- 
ried forms of beauty, ennobles our intellect, chas- 
tens our affection, refines our sentiment. and ele- 
vates our life. Nature is God's ideal beauty— 
incarnate. The sun, moon, and stars: the vales, 
meadows, and hill-sides: the mountains, the 
rills, brooks, rivers, lakes, seas, oceans :—these 
supply to every sense, to all spiritual avenues. 
the loving presence of beauty: they make up 
that current which flows into the central soul, 
bearing on its calm surface the imaged spirit, 
the faithful portraiture of the elect charm of 
Him, whose being and whose works are Love. 
Communion with Nature! A man of soul 
will find almost infinite soul in every thing. 
Whether he contemplates an angel, or a hum- 
ming-bird; whether he looks up to the full and 
far hights of a star, or bends in the long grass 
for the glow-worm’s light: whether he contem- 
plates heaven or earth,—the one with its kindling, 
glowing sapphires, or the other with its bloom- 
ing, fragrant flowers—in all, high and low, 
great and small, he realizes the signs of soul, the 
presence of spirit. . 
“Tn this communion his soul not only sees, but 
it hears. A listening soul isa temple of min- 
strelsy. Where others would walk unmoved, 
the listening soul is arrested and enwrapped by 
the overflows and droppings, or, stealings of 
Heaven. And where others would be terror- 
stricken and smitten with fear, even unto death, 
the listening soul is entranced and inspired. 
Nature’s whispers, and Nature's full and sudden 
choruses are alike to him—music. His soul 
hums a “quiet tune” to the cricket's chirp, or 
song of the bee: or swells its musie from all its 
chords in harmony with the tempest’s howl, or 
the thunder’s crash! He will touch his harp in 
sweet accompaniment to an evening breeze, or 
wind the shrill blast of his horn into the hurri- 
cane chambers of the tempest. 
I have a picture,—a pretty one, in my way of 
thinking. A maiden form, turned away from 
the ocean-expanse, and holding close to her ear 
a shell, to catch its softer harmony. What 
think you of my picture? Is it not pretty ? 
What think you of its subject, its argument ? 
Is it not a pretty poem? Beauty is both truth 
and its blessing. whether in ideal or in art: ina 
painting or ina poem. Yet the poem is more 
beautiful than the painting, even as the soul 
is more beautiful than that form in which it is 
contained. 
The pearl nestles away in a shell; the diamond 
sparkles where no eye can see it ; and the finest 
gold is beneath the sand. What is a shell? or 
a rock? or the sand? The first you throw to 
the wave again, not knowing that the waves 
have borne to you in their gencrous hands, a 
treasure ; the rock you stumble over, or with a 
selfish thoughtfulness turn it aside from your 
path; the sand you trample on, or if you do 
more, the hight of your thought is, to write your 
name ona spot where the grains are leveled by 
the tide, and await the return of the waves to 
wash out the imprint, that you may say—the 
sands are nothing. 
I think again :—some will snare a wren in the 
midst of its song, and imprison it—forever song- 
less—leaving the free air, on which it wafted, to 
sigh among the long grass, or wail around the 
hill-slope for the loss of its light-hearted music- 
charm. And some will chain an eagle, the 
child of the sun, the brother of hights, the fa- 
miliar of mountains, the friend of storms,—flap- 
ping his wings on the skirts of the tempest, 
plunging breast-wise into the bosom of the upper 
whirlwinds, screaming over the thunder's bolt, 
right near its path. and flashing the inner fire of 
his eye in kindred glances to the lightning’s red 
glare. The wren may languish, and pant away 
its little life: and the eagle may droop to the 
dust—to which it is not kindred—and die away. 
He who caged the one, and chained the other. 
has all along wondered that the one had no song. 
and the other no scream: and now wonders that 
both should die. 
That communion with nature, which looks 
farther than the form, however attractive the 
form may be, and discerns the spirit in all forms: 
that communion which, while it hears the first 
and holiest language of nature, interprets all its 
hidden meanings, and appropriates the happy 


gallants. To be sure nature is utilitarian, and 
was designed so to be. Nature can and does 
minister to the demand of every natural neces- 
sity, and even yields to the calls of every sen- 
sual fancy. But the employments of nature in 
these provinces should always be subordinate ; 
and, though in themselves useful, become in 
comparison with her higher ranges and diviner 
appropriatenesses, scarcely noticeable. The sun 
is the light of our sphere : and when the clouds 
distil their rains, the soil is generous to the seed. 
But is the sun nothing more? Are the rains 
nothing more ? 

For more, for more than this, the sun, great orb 
Resplendent shines; for more than this the clouds 
Their dews distil. Each beam a spirit is,— 

A bright-eyed spirit, and each ray its path 

Of glory. And each drop that falls beneath, 
Though falling on the thirsty, seeded earth, 

Gr on the verdant hill, or barren rock, 

Or on the mountain-spring, or woodland-rill, 
Seems asa tear,—though not from sadness welled,— 
A tender pledge of sympathy with life. 


It is this discernment of the spirit that lives 
and breathes in, and inspires the form, through- 
out all the ranges of nature: that blesses the 
man of soul, and attests and crowns the true 
poet. He who can translate the song of a foun- 
tain, the humming of a bee, the voice of a bird, 
or the talk of the rustling forest-leaves; he who 
can converse with every ripple of a rill, as it 
looks up the gently sloping banks among the 
flowers that grow there: he who can hold famil- 
iar intercourse with the sea, and ask of each 
wave that comes, its message, and hear and un- 
derstand the ready and glad response it gives— 
lifting its head all wreathed with spray, and 
showing its breast, all jeweled, that it may 
speak out freely and clearly; he who can stand 
in the midway valley of mountains, and learn 
most surely and with rapture strange, that 

“Every mountain now hath found a tongue,”— 
and hear 

“—_Jura answering from her misty shroud, 

Back to the joyous Alps, who call to her aloud ;” 
He who in the softly silent night can read the 
unlettered page of heaven, and music hear, as if 
on each bright star a syren sat, hymning from a 
strange harp, until the circumambient air is filled 
with instant harmonies,—he who can realize the 
poet's brightest dream— 


“Which is not all a dream,’— 
but is instinct with reality, and feel that it is 
truth, diviner than most sage philosophy; and 
who can welcome that inspiration which rejoices 
in the effort for a personal completion of the vis- 
ion, that— 
“—One Almighty is, from whom 

All things proceed, and up to Him return. 

If not depraved from good, created all, 

Such to perfection,—one first matter all, 

Endued with various forms, various degrees 

Of substance, and—in things that live—of life ; 

But more refined, more spirituous, and pure, 

As nearer to him placed, or nearer tending, 

Each in their several active spheres assigned, 
. Till body up to spirit work? — 
he it is whose soul is the elect home of beauty, 
the resting-place of love, the repose of religion, 
and the fairest type of heaven. 
True poetry is the child of Nature; and the 
true poet is Nature's self. Keats—glad, happy 
and‘ loving Keats—pteémidently the poet of 
flowers, could 
“Feel the daisies growing over him,”— 
when he was dying: seeing Nature's spirit 
through the simplest and loveliest forms, even to 
the last. Shelley—the gifted and early lost 
Shelley—was only less than Keats, in his com- 
mand of the serene inspiration of nature; yet 
possibly from constitutional accidents more clear 
in his discernment of, and more intense in the 
expression of his devotion to, her spirit ; com- 
muned in friendly talk with utmost fervor, with 
that spirit, when embosomed in the lowliest forms. 
And though the grandest scenes did not o'er- 
top his flight, yet in humble guise, the spirit 
seemed more dear to him. Read “ The Cloud,” 
and the “ Ode to a Skylark.” 
Communion with Nature. Now look at my 
picture again, of the Sea, the Maiden and the 
Shell. Look at its spirit, at the poem of the 
picture. The artist's grouping of nature is 
pleasing and truthful: for so have I seen her 
grouped. and smiled at the reality. Nature is 
then. indeed, an universal harmony : a perpetual 
melody; an unwearied symphony. Even the 
Shell is minstrel! The truant from the deep 
steals to us with a song. Some sudden wavy 
visitant in its coral depths, may have lifted it up 
from its endearment, and exiled or lost, it yields 
not its joyousness, but gives out to a kindly ear 
its home-learned melody, and ceaseth not to 
sing. Its song is of home, it learned it there, 
and it cheers its absence. 
I have seen childhood,—Nature’s loveliest im- 
age,—lay close its ear toa shell. The spirit of 
that child, unvexed by life's cares, and uncharm- 
ed by its grosser fancies, lives in its own dreams, 
until it starts into a kind of newness of life, 
which it afterwards recognizes, and rejoices in, 
as the reality of its dreams,—the palpable cor- 
respondency of its childhood-reveries. See! it 
presses its ear to the shell, and instantly its soul 
isawake. What is dull, unmeaning monotony 
to the parent, is music to the child, of varied 
cadence, all blending in harmony; is the voice 
of a spirit uttering familiar words. Is it not so? 
See how its ringlets instinctively cluster around 
the shell ; its eye, looking not so much wonder- 
ingly, as affectionately, sympathetically: its 
cheek flushed with the stealings of sympathy 
which gather in its heart ; its mouth half-opened, 
not indicating surprise, but intensity, as if it 
would not lose a note of a lovely strain, or 
word of a familiar passage. It hears, and its 
hearing is feeling. The passage to the soul is 
unobstructed. Communion here is uninterrupted. 
The child cannot tell its rapture ; it attempts to: 
it has not yet learned that nature's blessing is 
incommunicable. only as soul drinks into soul. 
When the communication is assayed, the ver- 
nacular becomes palsied, and the vocabulary a 
blank. He who has seen the child thus, and not 
felt his soul stirred until the fountains of joy 
welled up, suffusing his eyes with the overflow- 
ings of gladness, is a stranger to the loveliest 
types of beauty. and the holiest symbols of love. 
And so have I seen the child of Nature, in 
manly, or womanly form, wandering by the sea, 
turning away from the sterner harmony of the 





thoughts ; that communion which is exclusive of 
selfishness, which blesses while it is blest; is an 
exalted attainment: it raises every dream into 
the palpable, turns every thought into a joy, and 
every sentiment into a fountain of bliss. It is 
an attainment that attests our truest nature, and 
foreshadows our happiest destiny. It is, so to 
speak, the ascent of the reality of life, to the 


perience to the fullest measure of the truest hope. 
This attainment, though possible, is rarely ex- 
hibited. The idea of such communion is more 
than the tape-and-bobbin notions and propensi- 
ties of millions can bear. The examples of con- 
secrate communion between the spirit within and 
the spirit without, are but here and there. To 
many the highest worth of a fountain, sound it 
never so sweetly, and flow it never so purely, is 
discovered in the accidents of the banks through 
which it flows affording eligible sites for dams, 
and yielding forces for mill-wheels. Flowers— 
tinted by the sun, kissed by stealing winds, gem- 
med with dewy pearls, and with fragrance mak- 
ing the air redolent, are chiefly to be prized for 
the sense-subduing odor which their leaves con- 
strainedly yield—as their dying breath—to the 
laces, silks and satins of misses; or for the ex- 
pressed, distilled, exquisite drop, tortured out to 
perfume the glove or mouchoir of disinterested 





highest ideal of the spirit ; the lifting up of ex- | 


waters, to hear and interpret the song of the 
ishell. Is this fantasy? It is simplicity in sym- 
| pathy with nature. It is oneness with nature. 
| Nature is simple, and with simplicity does she 
|commune. He who values the sea as the high- 
way of commerce, or the battle range of arma- 
ments, may regard devotion to its music, its 
; Shells and its spray, as fantasy. 
, I love the sea, because the clouds sometimes 
come almost down, in tempest-sport, to rest on 
the uplifted waves, or to dip their lightning edges 
‘in the foaming billows. I love the sea, because 
| when the sun, moon and stars aré shining out 
from heaven, their forms are imaged there in full- 
'nesa, and with glow resplendent. Each wave 
| has caught an image, and holds it up, or bears 
it away. until it seems— 


! 
i 


'« As though the lightnings there had spent their 
| shafts, — 

i And left the fragments glittering on the field.” 

I love the sea because of its treasures which I 
have seen; because of those of which I have 
heard; and because of those of which I have 
dreamed. I love it for the groves of coral which 
wave over its pavements and for the halls of 
amber which glow in its depths. I love it for 
the myriad gems which make those depths bril- 
liant, where no sun’s light comes ; and for those 
myriad forms of life which make enduring mel- 
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ody, where no jarring earthly strain can mingle. 
I love it for its flowers,— 
“Spreading their leaves of blue 
Which never are wet with the falling dew.” 

T love it for its weeds, bowing their tall heads 
like mourners over the forms of sons and broth- 
ers, who have gone down from the wreck to 
sleep in its caverns. And I love it for its shell, 
that comes to me. to tell me in its whispering 
song, some story of the deep. And when I walk 
on the sands by the sea, shall I turn away from 
the shell, which the last wave has left there. 
and heed not the strain which it brings? It 
will sing on, though I heed not. I'll take it up. 
I'll bear it to the rude, yet gracious shade of 
bank, or shrubbery. and there I'll sit me down, 
and hear the strain, and drink into the spirit of 
the visitant. How simple, truthful and confiding 
is ‘nature. The shell has no fear that a false 
heart may have prompted a rude hand to grasp 
it: and it will tell its story in any ear. 

Tl commune even with a shell, and I will | 


learn from it some new thought, and be inspired | 


by it unto some new blessing. 

Time is brief, and forms are fading. The Soul 
is impatient of both. The Spirit in its brighter 
dreams, its dearer hopes, and in those moment- 
ary triumphs which are the foregatherings of its 
ultimate and genial infinitude--longs to be fully 
blest. Now the Spirit seems to droop, but it is 
like the dropping of the eagle down on his breast, 
in the low-lands, that he may spread his wings for 
high-soaring and far-roaming. This province of 
creation will no longer confine it ; but the ranges 
of the’ upper and outer universe, in its infinite 
amplitude will measure its flight, and all the re- 
sources thereof will be challenged for an eternal 
blessing. 

Puitave.tpuia, December, 1851. 





For the Independent. 
“ INTERVENTION FOR NON-INTERVENTION.” 


Messrs. Eprrors :—How graphic a picture of 
the obligations of man to man in deeds of active 
bgnevolence rather than in expressions of sym- 
péthy only, has our Savior painted for the admi- 
ration and study of the world in his parable of 
je “Good Samaritan.” And how completely 
this illustration confutes the argument of those 
who are so loud in professions of sympathy for 
the oppressed nations of the earth, yet when 
ealled upon to show their sympathy by their 
deeds, “ immediately they are offended,” and in 
action imitate the conduct of the parties whom 
Christ in this parable has held up to universal 
condemnation. The Pharisee, when he saw the 
poor man who had “ fallen among thieves” and 
was lying “half dead” by the way-side, consid- 
ered, no doubt, that he was entirely free to exer- 
cise his right of “non-intervention,” and as it 
was a case in which he clearly had had no hand, 
he could with a clear conscience “pass by on 
the other side” and at the same time thank God 
that he was not as other men, extortioners of 
money from their fellow men, and engaged in 
deeds of violence and rapine, the proofs of which 
the case before him gave unmistakable evidence. 
The Levite also could so far sympathize with the 
poor victim of wrong and oppression as to come 
and “look upon him” and have his feelings of 
fommiseration excited by his hopeless condition, 








but there was danger in interfering; the robbers 
were perhaps still lurking near, and as the poor 
man was no neighbor of his and only a stranger, 
and he himself blameless of his blood and misery, 
and the duties of his holy office and the discharge 
of the obligations that God had placed upon 
him imperative, he would also be blameless in 
non-intervention and at the same time expend 
neither his money nor his time, both of which 
would be required in the act of assisting the 
stranger: he could therefore deeply feel for his 
distress, and———“ pass on” and leave him to his 
fate. 

In contrast to the bigotry, selfishness and 
cowardice which were the real but unsuspected 
springs of action of these two men, how noble 
was the spontaneous exercise and act of benevo- 
lence displayed by the third actor in this scene: 
who, we are told, made no calculation of the 
risk to his person nor his purse, the cost of his 
time, his wine nor his oil, but fearless of all con- 
sequences. did the right. and left the consequences 
to take care of themselves, when he told the 
host at the inn to which he conveyed the sufferer 
on his own beast, and after discharging in ad- 
vance the supposed expenses, that if anything 
more was required for the stranger he should 
furnish it and he would settle with him on his 
return. And this man was a Samaritan, a 
“stranger,” and held in detestation by the Jews, 
to one of whose tribe he had brought life and 
comfort ; “for the Jews have no dealings with 
the Samaritans.” 

Now the most imposing fact in this history is 
its elucidation of the question “ who is my neigh- 
bor?” and I can only say that if the voice of 
God himself in this parable does not settle the 
question of the universal fraternity of man and 
his bounden obligation to assist his fellow-man 
when suffering violence or wrong, irrespective of 
nation, caste, or color, by positive acts of assist- 
ance, then nothing will settle it; and we may be 
assured that as by implication and inference, the 
Pharisee and the Scribe were participes criminis 
in this deed of violence by their act of non-inter- 
vention ; so shall this nation be not blameless of 
the blood of the nation—although a stranger— 
who has fallen among thieves, and is lying half 
dead, and calls upon us so appealingly for assist- 
ance, not alone by our money and sympathy, 
but above all and more than all by proclaiming 
in our national capacity—this is the appeal—our 
determination to submit no longer, with indiffer- 
ence, to the encroachments of despotism upon 
human rights, and the leaguing together of ty- 
rants to crush out the life of the nations. Shall 
we, as a nation, hesitate to do this right, from 
fear, from policy, from selfishness, from indiffer- 
ence? Shall we be blameless in doing nothing, 
when God has proclaimed in our ears “to him 
that knoweth to do right and doeth it not, to 
him it is sin?’ God forbid. 

J. B. O. 





KOSSUTH BEFORE CONGRESS. 


We had planned to fill this column the present 
week with an arranged selection of extracts 
from the speeches of the noble Magyar, designed 
to illustrate at once the splendor of his eloquence, 
the greatness of his cause, and his consistency 
and intelligence in setting forth the justice of 
his claims and the urgency of our duty. But 
there is no going hack with Kossuth. His cause 
is ever onward ; and to keep up with him is all 
that the boldest can achieve. While we were 
making the proposed selection, the mails brought 
us three more speeches. each possessing new 
claims to our attention, and inspiring new ad- 
miration and reverence for the man. We have 
concluded to forego our plans, and give the en- 
tire speech which was delivered at the Congres- 
sional Banquet. 

This was a great occasion to Kossuth and his 
cause. It was his only opportunity of making 
& public appeal directly to those who have the 
power of acting governmentally for this Repub- 
lic on the great question which he has proposed. 
A majority of the members of Congress and of 
the Executive Cabinet were present. The chair 
was occupied bythe President of the Senate, 
Mr. King, who by a momentary event of Provi- 
dence may be to-morrow the President of the 
United States. 

The Secretary of State, Mr. Webster, in reply- 
ing on behalf of President Fillmore, gave an 
authorized assurance of that high officer's “ kind- 


nation.” Judge Wayne of the Supreme Court, 
speaking for the Judiciary, toasted ‘“ Constitu- 
tional Liberty to all nations of the earth, sup- 
ported by Christian faith and the mbrality of 
the Bible.” General Shields. speaking for the 
Army. said the occasion was not merely a com- 
pliment to Kossuth himself. but was a pledge of 
devotion to “ the great principles he advoeated of 
nationality and human liberty.” Mr. Stanton, 
of Tenn., pledged our Navy, that it was “not 
only the principal defense of liberty at home, but 
when needed it would strike a blow for liberty 
everywhere.” The Hon. Chairman, in announc- 
jng the next toast, said “it was one to which 
every generous American would cordially re- 
spond.” 
HUNGARY REPRESENTED IN THE PERSON OF OUR 
HONORED GUEsT.—Having proved herself worthy to be 
free by the virtue and valor of her sons, the law of na- 
tions, and the dictates of justice, alike demand that she 
shall have fair play in her struggle for independence. 
(Enthusiastic cheering.) 
To this toast Goy. Kossuth responded as fol- 
lows :— 
Sir :—As once Cyneas, the Epirote, stood 
among the Senators of Rome, who, with an ear- 
nest werd of self-conscious majesty, controlled 
the condition of the world and arrested mighty 
kings in their ambitious march. thus full of ad- 
miration and of reverence | stand before you, 
Legislators of the new Capitol—that glorious 
hall of your people's collective majesty. The 
Capitol of the old yet stands, but the spirit has 
departed from it and come over to yours, puri- 
fied by the air of liberty. The old stands a 
mournful monument of the fragility of human 
things—yours as a sancti of” eternal rights. 
The old ed with the luster of conquest, 
now darkened by oppression’s gloomy night— 
yours beams with freedom’s bright ray. The old 
absorbed the world by its own centralized glory 
—yours protects your own nation against ab- 
sorption even by itself. The old was awful with 
unrestricted power—yours is glorious with hav- 
ing restricted it. At the view of the old, nations 
trembled—at the view of yours, humanity hopes. 
To the old, misfortune was only introduced with 
fettered hands, to kneel at the triumphant con- 
queror’s heels—to yours, the triumph of intro- 
duction is granted to unfortunate exiles, invited 
to the honor of a seat, and where kings and 
Czesars would never be hailed, for their powers, 
might and wealth, there the persecuted chief of 
a down-trodden nation is welcomed as your great 
Republic’s guest, precisely because he is perse 
cuted, helpless and poor. In the old, the terrible 
Ve Victis was the rule ;—in yours, protection to 
the oppressed, malediction to ambitious oppres- 
sors. and consolation to the vanquished in a just 
cause. And wile out of the old a conquered 
world was ruled, you in yours provide for the 
common confederate interests of a territory larger 
than the conquered world of the old. There sat 
men boasting their will to be the sovereign of 
the world—here sit men whose glory is to ac- 
knowledge the laws of Nature. and of Nature's 
God, and to do that their sovereign, the people, 
wills. 
Sir, there is history in these parallels. History 
of past ages and history of future centuries may 
be often recorded in few words. The small par- 
ticulars to which the passion of living men clings 
with fervent zeal, as if the fragile fingers of men 
could arrest the rotation of destiny’s wheel: 
these particulars dieaway. It is the issue which 
makes history, and that issue is always logical. 
There is a necessity of consequences wherever 
the necessity of position exists. Principles are 
the Alpha, they must finish with Omega, and 
they will. ‘hus history may be told often in 
few words. Before yet the heroic struggle of 
Greece first engaged your country’s sympathy 
for the fate of freedom in E then. so far 
distant, and now so near, Chateaubriand hap- 
pened to be in Athens, and he heard from a min- 
aret raised upon the Propylemus ruins, a Turkish 
priest in Arabic language announcing the lapse 
of hours to the Christians of Minerva’s town. 
What immense history in the small fact of a 
Turkish Imaum crying out, “ Pray. man ; the hour 
is running fast, and the judgment draws near.” 
Sir, there is equally a history of future ages 
written in the honor bestowed by you to my 
humble self. The first Governor of independent 
Hungary, driven from his native land by Russian 
violence, an exile on Turkish soil, protected by 
a Mohammedan Sultan against the blood-thirst 
of Christian tyrants; cast back a prisoner to far 
Asia by diplomacy, and rescued from his Asiatic 
prison by America ; crossing the Atlantic, charg- 
ed with the hopes of Europe’s oppressed nations: 
pleading, 2 poor exile before the people of this 
great Kepublic. his down-trodden country’s 
wrongs and its intimate connection with the fate 
of the European continent, and with the boldness 
of a just cause, claiming the ee of the 
Christian religion to be raised to a law of na- 
tions: and to see not only the boldness of the 
poor exile forgiven. but to see him consoled by 
the sympathy of millions, encouraged hy indi- 
viduals, associations, meetings, cities and states, 
supported by operative aid, and greeted by Con- 
gress and by the Government as the Nation's 
guest, honored out of generosity with honors 
which only one man before him received—and 
that man received them out of gratitude—with 
honors such as no potentate ever can receive : 
and this banquet here, and the toast which | 
have to thank for; oh, indeed, sir, there is a his- 
tory of future ages in all these facts. Sir, though 
I have the noble pride of my principles, and 
though I have the inspiration of a just cause, 
still | have also the conscience of my personal 
humility. Never will I forget what is due frou 
me to the sovereign source of my public capacity. 
This I owe to my nation’s dignity, and, therefore, 
respectfully thanking this highly distinguished 
assembly, in my country’s name, | have the bold- 
ness to say, that Hungary well deserves your 
sympathy—that Hungary has a claim to protec- 
tion, because it has a claim to justice. But as 
to myself, permit me humbly to express that | 
am well aware not to have in all these honors 
any personal share. Nay, I know that even that 
which might seem to be personal in your toast, 
is only an acknowledgment of an historical fact, 
very instructively connected with a principle 
valuable and dear to every republican heart in 
the United States of America. 
Sir, you were pleased to mention in your toast 
that I am unconquered by misfortune, and unse- 
duced by ambition. Now, it is a providential 
fact, that misfortune has the privilege to ennoble 
man’s mind and to strengthen man’s character. 
There is a sort of natural instinct of human dig- 
nity in the heart of man, which steels his very 
nerves not to bend beneath the heavy blows of a 
great adversity. The palm-tree grows hest be- 
neath a ponderous weight—even so the charac- 
ter of man. There is no merit in _— - — 
of psychology. The petty pangs of small daily 
amten often bent ey of men, but 
great misfortunes seldom. There is less danger 
in this than in great good luck; and as to ambi- 
tion, |, indeed, never was able to understand how 
anybody can more love ambition than liberty. 
But I am glad to state a historical fact as a 
rincipal demonstration of that influence which 
institutions exercise upon the character of na- 
tions. We Hungarians are very fond of the 
rinciple of municipal self-government, and we 
ove a natural horror against the principle of 
centralization. That fond attachment to muni- 
cipal self-government without which there is no 
provincial freedom possible, is a fundamental fea- 
ture of our national character. We brought it 
with us from far Asia, a thousand yearsago, and 
we conserved it throughout the vicissitudes of 
ten centuries. No nation has perhaps so much 
struggled and suffered from the civilized Chris- 
tian world, as we. We do not complain of this 
lot. It may be heavy, but it is not inglorious. 
Where the cradle of our Savior stood, and where 
his divine doctrine was founded, there another 
faith now rules, and the whole of Europe’s armed 
pilgrimage could not avert this fate from that sa- 
cred spot, nor stop the rushing waves of Islam- 
ism absorbing the Christian Empire of Constan- 
tine. We ped these rushing waves. The 
breast of my nation proved a brakewater to 
them. We guarded Christendom, that Luthers 
or Calvins might reform it. It was a dangerous 
time, and the dangers of the time often placed the 
confidence of all my nation into one man’s hands, 
and their confidence gave power into his hands 
to become ambitious. But there was nota ws 
instance in history where a man honored by is 
ple’s confidence, had deceived his people by 
Piomaing ambitious. The man out of whom 
Russian diplomacy succeeded in making the mur- 
derer of his nation’s confidence—he never had it, 
but was rather regarded always with distrust. 
But he gained some victories when victories 
were the moment’s chief necessity. At the head 
of the army, circumstances placed him in the 
capacity to ruin his country. But he never had 


pg confidence... So, even he is no con- 
ction to the historical truth, that no Hunga- 





ness and good wishes towards the guest of the 





rian whom his nation honored with its confidence, 





was ever seduced by ambition to become dan: 

ous to his country’s liberty. This is a remarka- 
ble fact, and yet it is not accidental. It is the 
logical consequence of the infl of institu- 
tions upon the national character. Our nation, 
throngh all its history, was educated in the 
school of municipal self-government, and in such 
a country, ambition having no field, has also no 
place in man’s character. 

The truth of this doctrine becomes yet more 
illustrated by a quite contrary historical fact in 
France. Whatever have been the changes of 
Government in that great country,—and many 
they have been, to be sure, we have seen a Con- 
vention. a Directorate of Consuls, and one Con- 
sul, and an Emperor, and the restoration,—cen- 
tralization was the fundamental tone of the in- 
stitutions of France ; power always centralized ; 
omnipotence always vested somewhere ; and re- 
markably indeed, France has never yet raised 
the single man to the seat of power, who has not 
sacrificed his country’s freedom to his personal 
ambition. It is sorrowful, indeed, but it is natu- 
ral. It is in the garden of centralization where 
the venomous plant of ambition thrives. I dare 
confidently affirm that in your great country 
there exists not a single man through whose 
brains has ever passed the thought that he would 
wish to raise the seat of his ambition upon the 
ruins of your country's liberty. If he could, 
such a wish is impossible in the United States. 
Institutions react upon the character of nations. 
He who sows the wind will reap the storm. His- 
tory is the revelation of Providence. The Al- 
mighty rules by eternal laws, not only the mate- 
rial but the moral world, and every law isa prin- 
ciple and every principle a law. Men, as wellas 
nations, are endowed with free will to choose a 
principle, but that once chosen the consequences 
must be abided. With self-government is free- 
dom, and with freedom is justice and patriotism. 
With centralization is ambition, and with ambi- 
tion dwells despotism. : 

Happy your great country, sir, for being so 
warmly addicted to that | sane principle of self- 
government. Upon this foundation your fathers 
raised a home to freedom more glorious than the 
world has ever seen. U this foundation you 
have developed it to a livigg wonder of the world. 
Happy a great country, sir, that it was select- 
ed by the blessing of the Lord, to prove the glo- 
rious ree sna wd of iw fed he oy Be 
many sovereign States, all conserving their 
rights and their self-government, ot yet united 
in one. Every star beaming with its own lustre, 





ve Union of 


but all together one constellation on mankind's 
canopy. Upon this foundation your free country 
has grown to a wer in a surprising 


brief period. You have attracted power in that. 
Your fandamental principles have conquered 
more in 75 years than Rome by arms in centu- 
ties. Your principles will conquer the world. 
By the —— example of re freedom, wel- 
fare and security, mankind is about to become 
conscious of its aim. The lesson you give to hu- 
manity will not be lost, and the respect of the 
State Rights in the Federal Government of 
Ameriea and in its several States, become 
an instructive example for universal toleration. 
forbearance and justice, to the future States and 
Republics of Europe. Upon this basis will be 
got rid of the mysterious question of language, 
and nationalities raised by the cunning despo- 
tisms in Europe to murder Liberty, and the 
smaller states will find security in the principles 
of federative union, while they will conserve 
their national freedom by the principles of sov- 
ereign self government : and while larger states, 
abdicating the principle of centralization, will 
cease to be a bloodfield to sanguinary usurpation 
and a tool to the ambition of wicked men, muni- 
cipal institutions will insure the development of 
local particular elements. Freedom, formerly an 
abstract political theory, will become the house- 
hold benefit to municipalities; and out of the 
welfare and contentment of all will flow 
happiness, peace and security for ‘the while. 
This is my confident hope. Then will at once 
subside the fluctuations of Germany's fate. It 
will become the heart of Europe, not by melting 
North Germany into a Southern frame, or the 
South into a Northern—not by absorbing histor- 
ical peculiarities, by centralized omnipotence— 
not by mixing in one State, but by federating 
several Sovereign States into a Union like yours. 
Upon a similar basis, will take place the national 
regencration of the Slavonia states, and not upon 
the sacriligious idea of Panslavism, equivalent to 
the omnipotence of the Czar. Upon a similar 
basis will we see fair Italy, independent and free. 
Not Unity but Union, will and must become the 
watchword of national bodies, severed into dese- 
crated limbs by provincial rivalries, out of which 
a flock of despots and common servitude arose. 

To be sure, it will be a noble joy to this, your 
great republic, to feel that the moral influence of 
your glorious example has operated in producing 
this happy development in mankind's destiny ; 
and I have not the slightest doubt of the efficacy 
of your example’s influence. But there is one 
thing indispensable to it, without which there is 
no hope for this happy issue. This indispensable 
thing is. that the oppressed nations of Europe 
become the masters or their future, free to regu- 
late their own domestic concerns ; and to secure 
this nothing is wanted but to have that fair play 
to all, and for all, which you, sir, in your toast, 
were pleased to pronounce as a right of my na- 
tion, alike sanctioned by the law of nations, as 
by the dictates of eternal justice. Without this 
fair play there is no hope for Europe—no hope 
of seeing your principles spread. Yours is a hap- 
by country, gentlemer. You had more than fair 
play. You had active, operative aid from Europe 
in your struggle for independence, which once 
achieved, you so wisely used as to become a 

rodigy of freedom and welfare, and a book of 
ife to nations. But we, in Europe, we, unhap- 
pily, have no such fair play with us. Against 
every palpitation of liberty, all despots are united 
in a common league, and you a be sure des- 
pots will never yield to the moral influence of 
your great example. They hate the very exist- 
ence of this example. It is the sorrow of their 
thoughts and the incubus of their dreams. To 
stop its moral influence abroad, and to check its 
spreading influence at home, is what they wish, 
instead of yielding to its influence. We will 
have no fair play. The Cossack already rules, 
by Napoleon’s usurpation, to the very borders of 
the Atlantic ocean. 

One of your great statesmen—now to my sor- 
row bound to the sick bed of far advanced age— 
alas, that I am deprived of the advice which his 
wisdom could have im to me—your great 
statesman told the world thirty years ago, that 
Paris was transferred to St. Petersburg. What 
would he now say when St. Petersburg is trans- 
ferred to Paris, and Europe is but an appendage 
to Russia! Alas! Europe can no more secure to 
Europe fair play. Albion only remains, but even 
Albion casts a sorrowful glance over the waves- 
Still we will stand our place, sink or swim, live 
or die. You know the word. It is your own. 
We will follow it. It will be a bloody path to 
tread. Despots have — against the 
world. Terror spreads over Europe, and antici- 
pating persecution rules from Paris to Pesth. 
There is a gloomy silence like the silenee of na- 
ture before the terrors of a hurricane. It is a 
sensible silence, only disturbed by the thousand- 
fold rattling of the muskets by which Napoleon 
murders that people which gave him a home 
when he was an exile, and by the groans of new 
martyrs in Sicily, Milan, Vienna and Pesth. The 
very sympathy which I met in Pngland, and was 
expected to meet here, throws my sisters into the 
dungeons of Austria. Well, God's will be done. 
The heart may break, but day will be done. We 
will stand in our place, though to us in Europe 
there be no fair A a But so much J ho , that 
no just man on earth can charge me wit unbe- 
coming a ce, when here, on this soil of 
freedom, I kneel down and raise my prayer to 
God—“ Almighty Father of Humanity, will thy 
merciful arm not raise a power on earth to pro- 
tect the law of nations, when there are so man 
to violate it?” It is a prayer, and nothing else. 
What would remain to the oppressed if they were 
- permitted to pray’? The rest is in the hand 
0 ; 

Gentlemen, I know where I stand. No honor, 
no encouraging generosity, will make me ever 


you or your wisdom will be 
about tha 
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the earth, I stand before the Statesmen, Senators 
and Legislators of that Republic only to ascer- 
tain from their wisdom and experience what is 
their judgment upon a question of national law 





and international right. I hoped, and now hope, 
that they will by the foreboding events on the 


other great continent, feel induced to pronounce 
in time, their vote about that law and those 
rights, and I h and hope that pronouncing 
their vote it will be in favor of the broad princi- 
ple of international jastice, and consonant with 
their republican institutions and their democratic 
life 


e. 

That is all. I know and Europe knows the 
immense weight of such a pronunciation from 
such a place. But never had [ the impious wish 
to try to entangle this t Republic into diffi- 
culties inconsistent with its own welfare, its own 
security, its own interest. I rather repeatedly 
and earnestly declared that @ war on this account 
by your country is utterly impossible, and a 
mere phantom. I always declared that the 
United States remained masters of their actions, 
and under every circumstance will act as they 
judge, consistent with the supreme duties to 
themselves. But I said and say that such a de- 
claring of just principles would insure to the na- 
tions of Europe fair play in their struggle for 
freedom and independence, because the declara- 
tion of such a power as your Republic will be 

ted even where it should not be liked: and 
Europe's oppressed nations will feel cheered in 
resolution and doubled in strength, to maintain 
the decision of their American brethren on their 
own behalf with their own lives. There is an 
immense power in the idea to he right, whei 
this idea is sanctioned by a nation like your 
And when the foreboding future will become 
resent, there is an immense field for private 
nevolence and sympathy upon the basis of the 
broad principles of international justice pro 
nounced in the sanctuary of your people's collec- 
tive majesty. So much to guard me against 
misunderstanding. 

Sir, | most fervently thank you for the ac 
knowledgment that my country has proved wor- 
thy to be free. Yes, gentlemen, I feel proud at 
my nation’s character, heroism, love of freedom 
and vitality, and I bow with reverential awe be- 
fore the decree of Providence which placed my 
country in a position that, without its restoration 
to independence, there is no possibility for free 
dom and the independence of nations on the Eu- 
ropean continent. Even what now in lrance is 
about to pass, proves the truth of this. Every 
on hope with which Europe looked to- 
ward France is a degree more added to the im- 
portance of Hungary to the world. \l'pon our 
plains were fought the decisive batiles for Clvis- 


tendom. There will be fought the decisive bat- 
tles for the independence of nations, for state 
rights, for international law, and for Democratic 
liberty. We will live free or dielike men. Lut 


should my people be doomed to die, it wili be 
the first whose death will not be recorded as sui- 
cide, but as a martyrdom for the world; and fu 
ture ages will mourn over the sad fate of the 
Magyar race, doomed to perish, not because we 
deserved it, but because in the nineteenth eon- 
tury there was nobody to protect the law of na- 
ture and of nature's God. 

But we look to the future with confidence and 
with hope. Adversities, manifold, of 2 tempest 
tossed life, could, of course, not fail to impurt a 
mark of cheerlessness upon my heart, which, if 
not a source of joy, is at least a guaranty against 
sanguine illusions. 1, for myself, would not 
want the hope of success for doing what is right 
tome. The sense of duty would suffice. ‘There 
fore, when I hope, it has nothing in common 
with the desperate instinct of a drowning man, 
who, half s is still grasping at a straw for 
help. No, when I hope there is motive for that 
hope. 1 have @ steady faithin principle. | dare 
say that experience taught me the logic of events 
in connection with \ Figg. L have fathomed 
the entire bottom ef this m sand was, | por- 
ceive, right in my calculations there. But ! su; 

a principle to exist in a certain quarter 
where, indeed, no principle proves to exisi. It 
was a horrible mistake, and resulted in a horri- 
ble issue. The present condition of Europe is u 
very consequence of it; but precisely this con- 
dition of es proves, I did not wantonly sup- 
pose a principle to exist there, where | found 
none would have existed. The consequences 
could not have failed to arrive as [ have contem- 
plated them well. 

There is a providence in every fact. Without 
this mistake, the principles of American repulli- 
canism would for a long time yet find a sterile svi! 
on that continent, where it was considered wis 
dom to belong to the French school. Now, mat- 
ters stand thus :—That either the continent of 
Europe has no future at all, or this future is 
American republicanism. And who could be- 
lieve that the three hundred millions of that con- 
tinent, which is the mother of civilization, are 
not to have any future at all? Such a doult 
would be almost blasphemy against Providence 
But there is a Providence, indeed—a just. «a 
beautiful Providence—-I trust, with the piety of 
my religion in it; I dare say my very humble 
self was a continual instrument of it. How 
could | be else in such a condition as | was * 
Born not conspicuous by any prominent abilities ; 
having nothing in me more than an iron will , 
which nothing can bend, and the consciousness 
of being right; how could I, under the most ar- 
duous circumstances, have accomplished many a 
thing which my sense of honest duty prompted 
me to undertake? 0, there is, indeed, a Provi- 
dence which rules, even in my being here, when 
four months ago I was yet a prisoner of the league 
of European despots, in far Asia; and in the 
sympathy which your glorious people honor me 
with, and the high benefit of the welcome of 
your Congress, and the honor to be your guest 
to be the guest of your great Republic—I, the poor, 
humble, unpretending exile. Is there not a very 
intelligible manifestation of Providence in it ' 
the more when I remember that the name of 
your humble, but thankful guest, is by the fu- 
rious rage of the Austrian tyrant, to the gallows 
nailed. 

Your generosity is great, and loud your pro- 
testation of republican —— against despot- 
ism. I firmly trust to those principles; and re- 
lying upon this very fact of your generosity. | 
may be permitted to say that that respectable 
organ of the free press was mistaken, which an- 
nounced that I considered my coming hither to 
be a failure. I confidently trust that the nations 
of Europe have a future. I am aware that the 
future is contradicted. Bayonets may support 
but afford no chair to sit upon. [| trust to the 
future of my native land, because | know that it 
is worthy to have it; and it is necessary to the 
destinies of humanity. I trust to the principles 
of republicanism, whatever be my personal fate. 
So much I know, that my country will remember 
you and your glorious land with everlasting gra- 
titude. 





What Kossuth Does. 


Since Kossuth’s arrival in this country he has 
done a most amazing amount of work at speech- 
making and receiving visitors. Yet this is by 
no means all he has done. A New York corres- 

ndent of the Woonsocket Pqtriot, speaking of 

im, says :— a 

“ People out of New York, and a t many 
in New York, know nothing about his indefati- 
gable labors, the comprehensiveness of his plans, 
and the thoroughness with which they are car- 
ried out to the minutest details. He keeps his 
fellow-exiles constantly employed, and the strict- 
est discipline is observed in all their intercourse. 
Each man has his duty detailed to him, and 
every night he must hand in a written report to 
Kossuth of his labors during the day. 

“The illustrious Magyar entertains the most 
unbounded and admiration for the people 
of the United for their untiring, irrepres- 
sible , their boundless resources, their in- 
exhaustible fertility of invention, and their su- 

ior skill in useful arte. Nor does he permit 

is admiration to halt in inglorious passivity. 
He has endeavored to himeelf, as far aa 
ible, of our inventions and improvements. 
is aides have been constently employed in glean- 
ing all possible information from our shipbuild- 
ers, machinists, engineers, and manufacturers. 
They visit our ship-yards, machine-shops, and 
factories, and take notes and make drawings of 
ev ing of importance, which are carefully 
put away for future use. 

“ One example will suffice to show how Kossuth 
attends to these matters. You have of course 
heard of Wickersham’s Iron Railing Works, 
where wrought iron rods four inches or less in 
thickness are woven into elegant patterns of 
railin ant nite Ae can be furnished as 

ly as gh made of wood. This railing is 
used to enclose public and private grounds, or for 
window-guards, balconies, veran banisters, 
and ing of the kind. Kossuth, it appears, 
heard of these works; and wishing to know 
weather ince: etidi.oe, Ghne-vras like yarn, and 
sold at prices so as to surpass belief, 


he sent half-a-dozen of his men to examine Mr. 
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Wickersham’s establishment, and if it proved of 
sufficient importance, to make detailed drawings 
of the patterns and machinery. The Hungarians 
called at the factory last Wednesday, and executed 
their work in such a thorough manner that Kos- 
suth will be able, if he pleases, to start a similar es- 
tablishment in Hungary, after he shall have dis- 
posed of Austria and Russia. ‘These Hungarians 
are splendid draughtsmen, and they work with 
astonishing aya They readily comprehend 
machinery, and in fact almost everything. They 
could not comprehend, however. how Mr. Wick- 
ersham can sell wire fence five fect high at one 
dollar a rod; they were courteous, but they beg- 
ged to be allowed to disbelieve thet. ‘i 

“Thus it will: be seen that Kossuth is deter- 
mined to carry away as much uscful information 
as possible. Such a man deserves success, and 
the country that can grow such men deserves to 
be free. 

“The Hungarian Fund is rapidly increasing. 
Contributions are pouring in from all quarters. 
Kossuth has the two most potent influences in 
the world—the women and the clergy-—on his 
side, and nothing but death can now arrest his 
progress.” 


_ The Independent. 
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Notice.—Ali business lettcrs should be addressed to 
the Publisher of the Independent, and all communica- 
tions for the paper, to the Kvitors. By observing the 
above notice, correspondents will save much incon- 
venience at the office. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 


TO OUR PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS. 





The proprictors of Te Independent, wishing to 
extend its usefulness, make the following proposal 
to subscribers : 

For $3 remitted by any present mail subscriber 
or $3 50 by any City subscriber, the publisher will 
credit him for one year’s subscription from the ex- 
piration of his present term, and also send the paper 
by mail for one year to any person he may name, 
not already on our books; and for each additional 
new subscriber will allow him a commission of 50 
cents. Should each subscriber take this voluntary 
and easy agency, and send us on an average one 
new subscriber our list would exceed 20,000. All 
clergymen and postmasters are authorized agents 
for this paper, and will be allowed fifty cents com- 
mission on each new subscriber. 





THE DENOMINATIONAL SPIRIT—HOW 17 WORKS. 


The New York correspondent of the [Syra- 
euse} Religious Recorder gave to the public not 
long ago, through that journal, the following 
piece of intelligence : 


“It is being buzzed about here that a certain 
Andover Professor is taking measures to bring 
around, if possible, a new and cordial shaking of 
snands by New School Presbyterians and Congre- 
gationalists, upon a common platforni of reason- 
able theological views, as opposed to the intense 
Calvinism of Princeton. [t is a good work to 
be engaged in, but perhaps will require consider- 
able generalship to make it entirely successful. 
‘The theology of the intellect and the theology 
of the feelings’ will hardly make «a standing- 
place broad enough for all of us.” 

The Religious Recorder is a New School Pres- 
hyterian journal, though not of the high “ church 
extension” type. What are the special sympa- 
thies of its New York correspondent who sub- 
ascribes himself * Oculus.” we are not informed. 
Ve clip this announcement from his communica- 
tion, because the matter of it and the manner of 
it seem alike significant as to the progress of the 
new movement in the New School Presbyterian 
body. 

‘The matter of the statement is the alleged fact 
that “a certain Andover Professor”—the allu- 
sion to }rof. Park’s Convention Sermon shows 
that he is the one referred to—is taking measures 
to restore a good understanding and friendly 
cooperation betweest the New School Presbyteri- 
ans and the Congregatonalists, on the ground of 
a supposed agreement in theological views, and 
of their common opposition to some of the dogmas 
held at Princeton. For our own pari we do not 
believe that Prof. Park or any of his coileagues 
has made any such attempt. But the fact that 
such a story has been “buzzed about” in the 
New School Presbyterian circles of this city is 
significant. It shows that in those circles the 
existence of a schism between the Congregation- 
alists and the New School Presbyterigns—a 
schism alarming enough to waken apprehension 
at Andover and te produce in Andoyer professors 
the feeling that somebody must devise and at- 
tempt measures of reconciliation—is taken for 
granted. Is this so in reality? Is there be- 
tween these two great and kindred conimunities, 
pound to each other by strong tics of sympathy 
and duty, such an alienation as the story 
‘buzzed about ” among our Presbyterian friends 
presupposes? Not yet, we trust. But all can 
see that if the “ denominational spirit,” which so 
many Presbyterians of the New Sc¥ool connee- 
tion have long been calling “from the vasty 
deep,” should really make its appearance as 
called for, and become the characteristic spirit of 
that organization, such a schism will be inevita- 
ble. 

The manner in which the supposed fact is 
spoken of by the correspondent of the Recorder 
seems equally significant. Will the attempt at 
reconciliation be successful? The idea of it 
seems to provoke a smile. ‘“ It is a good work to 
be engaged in,” quoth Oculus, “ but perhaps will 
require considerable generalship to make it en- 
tirely successful.” Leviathan is not thus tamed. 
The “ denominational spirit” is already so devel- 
dped that it is too mighty for these puny attempts 
at reconciliation. Nor is this all. A hint is 
given—and a pretty broad one it is—that Ando- 
ver theology is by no means on a level with the 
New School Presbyterian orthodoxy. The pro- 
fessors at Andover, one and all, will please to 
take notice, that the theology of Prof. Park's 
Convention Sermon, so sharply censured by the 
Princeton Review, “will hardly make a standing- 
place broad enough for all of us.’ In other 
words, some of “us” New School Presbyterians 
are ready to join with the Princeton Review in 
testifying against the doctrinal unsqundness of 
Andover. 

We hope that those of our brethren who are 
#0 zealously evoking a “denominational spirit” 
én the New School Presbyterian Church, will 
seriously consider what the working of such a 
spirit is likely to be in thelong run. Theschism 
which divided the great Presbyterian Church 
into two separate and hostile organizations, was 
simply the product of the denominatioyal spirit 
whigh was so intense in the Old School party. 
Th Old School party held in the undivided 
Presbyterian Church, very much the same posi- 
tion which a growing party now holds in the 
New School organization. The cry was that 
‘Presi¥terianism was suffering for want of a 
propeF denominational spirit. Great projects 
were brought forward, of enterprises to be pros- 

ecuted by “the Church in her distinctive capac- 
ity,” after the mauner of the Methodists, the 
Episcopalians and the Church of Scotland. Ee- 
clesiastical boards were to be the means of devel- 
oping the true spirit of Presbyterianism,—boards 
af Missions, boards of Education, boards of Pub- 
lication ; and thus the unpresbyterianizing influ- 
. £nce of cooperation with Christians not governed 





England. Against all thisthe New School party 
made a steadfast resistance. Their principle, in 
those days, was, that what the Church wanted was 
not a more intense denominational spirit, but a 
larger outpouring of the truly catholic and Chris. 
tian spirit. The result was that as soon as the 
denoniinational spirit got strong enough, they 
were cest out, Synod after Synod, by a coup 
@etat as wascrupulous in its way as that which 
has just been struck at Paris. 


We cannot but hope that our brethren, calling 
to remembrance what they have suffered, will 


consider well what the denominational spirit is, 


and whither it. will-be likely to lead them. If 


the i 


go ingenuously and make their peace on apy 


EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY-TWO. 


“1852 is dead.” Such was the laconic 
announcement of a French journal upon the 
usurpation of Louis Napoleon. Its import was 
that all the plans of revolution, of political pro- 
gress and reform, that had looked to this year as 
their opportune starting-point, were stifled by the 
coup d'etat of the dictator. No doubt the friends 
of liberty in Europe are for the moment baffled 
by this sudden and audacious stroke. Their 
reliance was upon France for the opening of a 
series of revolutionary movements on the conti- 
nent. They reasoned in this way: The month 





guard the interests of liberty. 


her wonderful resources, and become indeed 
the bulwark of European liberty. 

Such were the hopes of the friends of liberty 
from the anticipated condition of Paris in 1852. 
The mock Napoleon has momentarily blocked 
the game. While the National Assembly was 
wasting time and influence in endless wrangling 
and scheming, while the irresolution of leaders 
had habituated the people to the idea of change. 
and before the people had fixed their thoughts 
upon any representative of Republicanism, or had 
shaped their plans for a new election, he seized 
the reins of government, and disarmed opposition 
by the suddenness, the boldness, and the terror 
of the blow. It is yet to be seen, however. 
whether that blow has killed 1852. The first 
fortnight of the year is too soon to dig its grave 
or the grave of its hopes. ‘To he sure the friends 
of liberty cannot now calculate upon their oppor- 
tunity. They know not what to do ; but it isa sig- 
nificant fact that they do nothing. The fact 
that the despotic movement of Napoleon has not 
been mistaken in any quarter for the signal of a 
general outbreak,—the fact that there have been 
no uprisings of the people, is an evidence not of 
their weakness but of their strength, not that 
they are so hemmed in by despotism that they 
cannot rise, but that they are restrained by self- 
control from rising prematurely. It shows how 
wisely the leaders have counseled, and how faith- 
fully the people have followed their counsels. 
In patience is their strength. We know, upon 
the best authority, that the organization of the 
friends of liberty in Italy, in Germany, and in 
Hungary, was never so complete as at the pres- 
ent time; many thousand stands of arms and 
large stores of ammunition are buried in Italy 
and in Hungary, in good preservation, and ready 
for use in any emergency. The people compre- 
hend their position and their strength, and have 
confidence in their leaders. Mazzini and Kos- 
suth are the master spirits of a vast secret machi- 


nery. Butthe moving of that machinery is not de- 


pendent upon any accident, nor upon the life of 
anyone man. A great principle pervades it, and 
the law of progress and of Providence will 
carry it onward. If 1852 is dead, popular 
liberty in Europe is not dead,—the great devel- 
opments that were anticipated for this year will 
work themselves out in due time. Better wait 
five years or ten than move too soon. 

But if 1852 is dead, who killed it? If the 
emancipation of Eyrope is postponed for this 


year, and the hopes of millions are again crush- 
ed, who is responsible for the’sad fatality ? 


Not 
Louis Napoleon, nor the despots of Vienna and 
St. Petersburgh, whose tool he is. Theirs indeed 
was the spirit to crush 1852 and all that it in- 
volved, and long and deeply have they plotted 
against the fated year. But if they havestricken 
this year from the calendar of Liberty, what en- 


France so readily do the behests of a traitor and 
a despot? The solution is found in the procla- 
mations of jzshops and archbishops to their 
clergy to look to the voting. Jesuitism has 
crippled France and given the esyrper his oppor- 
tunity. We cannot reason from the common 
people of this country to the peasantry of France, 


tianity. 
But whence has Jesuitism this power to smoth- 


of Christians in Great Britain and America. 
alarm of just such events as have now trans- 


as they then had opportunity, to Italy and France. 


in the churches, made that appeal almost pow- 


itsliberties. Butalas! how little hasbeen done. 
Had the G 
France during the last four years, Napoleon 
could not have adventured his desperate blow. 


Despotism would have been dead; Jesuitism 


its glorious portents. 
left to die by those to whom Providence had 
committed its keeping; the infant liberty of Eu- 


who hold in selfish apathy the bread of life. 
SANCTIFIED BY THE WORD OF GOD AND 
PRAYER. 


make of the Word of God! 


not through them. 
A man that looks on glass, 
May on it stay his eye, 
.. Orif he pleaseth through it pass, 
And so the heavens espy. 


understanding of its meaning. 


houses ; we must keep them clear, if we would 
see through them ; we must open them, or throw 
open the shutters, if we would have a bright and 
distant look out. We have been into houses, or 
into lawyer’s offices, where the windows were so 
dingy with soot and dirt, so begrimed and cover- 
ed with cobwebs, that nothing could be seen 


on the north side of the prison. 





of May 1852 will close the executive term of 
Louis Napoleon; he cannot constitutionally be 
reélected ; he must either quietly lay down his 
office or attempt to hold it by force of arms; but 
the people will not tamely submit to have their 
Constitution trampled under foot; a struggle 
must ensue, and the French army must be with- 
drawn from Rome to take part in the conflict at 
Paris; on that instant Italy will rise and re-as- 
sert her independence. and this will be the sig- 
nal for Hungary. Or if Louis Napoleon ‘shall 
submit peaceably to the constitutional limit of 
his office, there will either be an attempt to re- 
store legitimacy by chicanery or force,—which 
would precipitate a revolution—or there will be 
a peaceable election by the people of a true 
republican, which would lead to a change of 
foreign policy, and the army of occupation would 
either be withdrawn from Rome, or instructed to 
In either case 
Italy, all ripe and organized for revolution, would 
rise and restore the Republic ; this would engage 
Austria in the protection of Lombardy; then 
Hungary would rise, and Circassia, where the 
revolt is more thoroughly organized than ever, 
would simultaneously rise and employ Russia at 
home, till Hungary should gain time to develop 


abled them to doso? Why do the people of 


because there are wanting in France the elements 
of a common education and a common Chris- 


er freedom in its cradle? Through the apathy 
Years ago the Christian Alliance sounded the 
pired, and besought Christians to give the Gospel 


But a dread of political action or of religious 
enthusiasm, or what is worse, a religious apathy 


erless. Still later, eloquent representatives from 
France, Rev. Messrs. Bridel and Pilatie, urged 
upon the Christians of this country the impor- 
tanoe of evangelizing France during the era of 
the republic, with a view to the conservation of 


1 been given to the masses in 


would have been dead ; and 1852 alive with all 
If 1852 is dead, it has been 


rope has been starved by American Christians 


How different a use do different Christians 
Indeed, in nothing 
is the different type of piety in two individuals 
more distinguished, than in the manner in which 
they live, or do not live, upon the Scriptures. 
Some persons look at them end upon them, but 


Just so it is with God’s Word. A man may stop 
in the letter of it, may stick fast in the letter, 
according to the Latin proverb, Qui heret in 
literis ; but if he does this it is just like sticking 
fast in the bark of a tree, instead of going into 
its pith and sap. A great many persons get no 
by the General Assembly was to be got rid of. farther than the bark; the use of God's Word is 
Congregationelism became a bugbear, anda hue- | superficial ; they never get into its spiritual 
and-cry was raised against the orthodoxy of New | treasures ; they never arrive at an experimental 


The Word of God is like the windows in our 





green trees, nor grass, nor flowers, nor anything 
of the sweet fields beyond the swelling floods, 
that are always to be seen by a right use of 
God’s Word, from earth to heaven. The letter 
of the Word is seen, as the sashes of a window 
may be seen, even in a smoky room; but little 
is seen through the Word. 

Now we will go into another house, differently 
kept and cared for, and though the natural ad- 
vantage shall not be a whit greater or better, 
the situation no more desirable, yet the windows 
being kept clean, and the rooms neat and in 
order, what a difference it makes in the whole 
life, the comfort, the light, the cheerfulness, the 
enjoyment: We will enter a room situated just 
like the other, and whereas in the other your 
eye encountered only cobwebs and dingy stains 
upon the windows, here you have the glass as 
clear as crystal, and it lets in the warm, bright, 
cheerful sunlight, and looking out through it you 
behold the sky, the clouds, the trees, the moun- 
tains, all the lovely aspects of sweet nature. 
And when you throw open the windows, which 
you may easily do, for they are not stuck fast by 
disuse, and paint upon them, how fresh and 
sweet the air passes! you can smell the fragrance 
of the flowers; you can hear the murmur of the 
brooks ; the wind in the forest makes music for 
you. 

Even so different is the use of God's Word, 
with the soul that is careful of it. Whereas 
there were no pleasant prospects through its 
dirt-darkened windows in the other soul, neither 
light of the sun, nor any cheerfulness in the 
apartment, in their case there is sweet light con- 
tinually, and a bright view of the land where 
everlasting spring abides, and never withering 
flowers, and the promises are like so many win- 
dows thrown open, through which you can gaze 
in every direction over the lovely landscape. 
And in bad weather, while the Word of God 
keeps out the rain and the storm, yet it lets in 
the light, because in the apartment the glass is 
kept clean, because on the side next to the soul, 
as well as on the side towards heaven, there is 
care taken to preserve it from dirt and cobwebs. 
Worldliness of mind, if permitted to go on, will 
draw such a curtain before God's Word, that 
nothing can be seen through it. So will any be- 
setting sin indulged. Covetousness, which is 
idolatry, will cover a man’s windows with cob- 
webs. Neglect of prayer willdothe same. Sins, 
both of omission and of commission, if they pre- 
vail, will make a man’s piety like the house of a 
drunkard, when the panes of glass are broken, 
and their place is supplied by old hats or tatter- 
ed garments thrust through. 

Now there must be familiarity with the Word 
of God, or there cannot be a vivid faith, and of 
course the whole spring of prayer will be dried 
up. For the Word of God is the source and 
spring of faith, not only as conveying God’s 
promises in Christ for the soul to rest upon and 
plead, but as opening up the elements of excite- 
ment and of power by which God works upon 
the soul. What do we know of eternal things, 
but by what God hath told us! And as it is 
the Word through and {by which the Spirit of 
God ministers divine reality and life to us and in 
us, if we do not put ourselves in connection with 
the Word, how shall we ever have the ministra- 
tion of the Spirit? If a man be afflicted with 
paralysis, for which he must use electricity, he 
will have to put himself in connection with the 
machine or battery, and its current of power 
must play directly through him, and not round 
about him merely ; and he must zsulate himself, 
in order to receive the current. It will be use- 
less to stand and look on, or to examine and 
understand the machinery, ever so closely. And 
just so, if a man would receive life from the 
Spirit, he must put himself in connection with 
the Word, and it must not merely play round 
about his understanding, but directly into his 
heart. That is the only way of life; life in and 
upon God's Word. If God’s Word be not thus 
abiding in you, you cannot expect life in prayer 
or an answer to prayer, because that is condi- 
tioned on this very thing. And you must insu- 
late yourself from earth, and sense, and sin. 

And then God's Word itself must be read with 
prayer, in order to have the soul quickened unto 
prayer; and because this is neglected, therefore 
faith itself is feeble. One of the great objects of 
prayer is to gain the illumination of the Spirit 
on the Word, and the sanctifying power of the 
Spirit by it, in order that the soul may pray 
more and more earnestly. Now how can per- 
sons be expected to have power in prayer, who 
do not study God's Word with prayer. A sea- 
man must study the ropes, and handle them. 
He cannot get along by studying the compass 
alone. Would a man ever make a voyage to 
India, by going down into the cabin of one of 
our ships in the dock, and poring over tae ghart 
and compass ? He will have to handle the ropes, 
and set his sails, and that requires a daily labor 
to get on in his course, as much as it requires a 
daily study of the compass to know his course. 
And just so, a man must not only ponder his 
spiritual chart and compass, but at the same 
time he must handle the promises, and spread 
his sails to catch the gales of the Spirit, that he 
may fly, by the skillful seamanship of prayer, 
like a swift vessel on his course, like an eagle on 
the wing. 

God’s Word is faith’s telescope. It brings the 
mighty and transcendent realities of God and 
eternity near. There is no other medium of 
seeing them, and of feeling their power. We do 
not see these things with our bodily eyesight, 
but through the Word of God, by faith; and 
therefore must we continually look through the 
Word, forthatis the only possible mode of keeping 
a sense of heavenly things in the soul. How can 
ever a sense of the value of the soul, and of the 
coming judgment, and ofall its accompanying glo- 
ries and terrors occupy and influence the mind, 
except it be habitually familiar with those 
things through the only medium by which their 
knowledge is conveyed tous? But if the Word 
be used without prayer, nothing but the letter of 
the Word will be seen, and none of these reali- 
ties will be seen or felt through it. So that to 
use the Word of God without prayer is just like 
gazing upon a telesccye, end curiously examining 
it, and perhaps taking it to pieces and putting it 
together again, but never looking through it into 
distant worlds. 

The bare letter of the Word is just no more to 
the soul, and of no more use to it, than the wood 
and glasses of the telescope. Of what use would 
they be, if the instiument did not enable you to 
look through it upon far distant objects? 4nd what 
madness would it be in an astronomer or a nayvi- 
gator, if his only mode of using the telescope 
should be to bring it forth every clear day, and 
sit down and carefully ponder upon it, upon its 
wood, its metals, its glasses, its construction, and 
the name of its maker engraven upon it! Now 
just such ineffable folly are men guilty of, who 
use the Word of God without prayer, and of 
course without faith, without looking through it 
into eternity. Such neglect grieves the Spirit of 
God, and the prayers of the Christian will be 
hindered just in proportion as a man is guilty of 
such neglect. 

Let men see to it then. If ye abide in me, and 
my words abide in you, says our Blessed Savior, 
ye shall ask what ye will, and it shall be done 
for you. If my words abide in you. Think of 
that, dear fellow Christian; and if you are 
neglecting God's Word, then you have, in the 
very terms of your Lord’s own covenant of 
answer to prayer, the very reason why your 
prayers are not answered, and the very reason, 








of this city. It is the work of an artist, perfect 
in its details and exquisite in its coloring. Such 
an ornament would grace the parlor of the 
wealthy or the library of the student. It is in 
keeping with the fine style of porcelain painting 
that Messrs. Woram and Haughwout have so 
successfully introduced into this country. 








KOSSUTH AT WASHINGTON. 


On the first page will be found the speech of 
Gov. Kossuth at the Congressional banquet. In 
fitness to the occasion, in breadth of view, in 
force and delicacy of expression, in beauty of 
imagery, chasteness and propriety of illustration, 
in sublimity of sentiment, fervor of patriotism, 
and purity of moral tone, it equals if not sur- 
passes any of the efforts of this great master of 
eloquence, history, and the science of government. 
The opening paragraph contains one of the finest 
contrasts in the English language; and the pa- 
ragraph relating to the present condition of Eu- 
rope is Websterian in its massive grandeur. 

We predicted that if once Kossuth could have 
a hearing at Washington, he would gain sub- 
stantially all that he wished from those who 
control the councils of the nation. This predic- 
tion is already verified. True his reception by 
the President was formal in the extreme; but 
the President is a mild, cautious, and timid gen- 
tleman, and was placed in an embarrassing posi- 
tion by the frankness of his distinguished guest 
in avowing the expectations awakened in his 
mind by the act of the Government in securing 
his release, and by certain expressions in the 
Président’s message. However, in the absence 
of positive instructions from Congress, the Presi- 
dent could not know very well what to say, 
knowing as he did, that what he should say 
would be reported to all the world. 

We presume that Kossuth hardly expected to 
speak in the halls of Congress, and it is evident 
that if he had had the opportunity he would not 
there have broached his views of international 
law, or have intimated his expectations from the 
Government. There was no occasion for any ac- 
tion by Congress beyond the vote of reception ; 
when circumstances and the wishes of the peo- 
ple shall point to farther action, it will be had. 

At the banquet individuals were more free to 
express their sentiments; they were not even in 
Committee of the Whole, but in the most informal, 
irresponsible way could indicate their opinions. 
And it is here that we get at the true sentiments 
of the Congressional leaders. Those sentiments 
had throughout a marked leaning toward Kos- 
suth’s doctrine of non-intervention. The toast 
by which Kossuth was called up may be taken 
as an index of the whole. In giving it, Mr. 
King, the President of the Senate, who presided 
at the banquet, remarked that “it was one to 
which every generous American would cordially 
respond.” It was as follows :— 

“ Hungary represented in the person of our honored 
guest.—Having proved herself worthy to be free 
by the virtue and valor of her sons, the law of na- 
tions, and the dictates of justice, alike demand 
that she shall have fair play in her struggle for in- 
dependence. [Enthusiastic cheering.]” 

Mr. Stanton of Tennessee and General Shields 
of Illinois, were far more belligerent in the tone 
of their speeches than Governor Kossuth has 
ever desired in all his “ humble requests” of the 
American people. They were ready to pledge 
the Army and the Navy of the United States “to 
strike a blow for liberty.” 

Mr. Douglass of Illinois, who hopes to carry 
the West while he cannot afford to lose the 
South, if the Baltimore Convention should start 
him upon the Presidential race, committed him- 
self quite fully to the non-intervention principle. 
He said— 

“He would remark that he regarded the inter- 
vention of Russia in the affairs of Hungary as a pal- 
pable violation of the laws of’ nations, that would 
authorize the United States to interfere. [Applause.] 
If Russia, or Austria, or any other power, should 
interfere again, then he would determine whether 
or not we should act, his action depending upon 
the circumstances as they should then be presented. 
In the mean time, however, he would proclaim the 
principle of the laws of nations; he would instruct 
our ministers abroad ¢o protest the moment there 
was the first symptom of the violation of these laws. 
He would show to Europe that we had as much 
right to sympathize in a system of government sim- 
ilar to our own, as they had in similar circtmstances. 
In his opinion, Hungary was better adapted for a 
liberal movement than any other nation in Europe. 
“Tn conclusion, Mr. D. begged leave to offer the 
following sentiment : 


‘ Hungary: When she shall make her next strug- 
gle for liberty, may the friends of freedom through- 
out the world proclaim to the cars of all European 
despots: Hands off, a clear field, anda fair fight, 
and God will protect the right.’ ” 

General Cass, who never suffers himself to be 
betrayed by’ “ circumstances” beyond the pro- 
prieties of his position, and who could not be ex- 
cited by the “noise and confusion” of a public 
dinner to utter anything prematurely, made a 
very manly and sensible speech, in which he 
said, “I am willing to lay down the great princi- 
ples of national rights and to adhere to them !” 
What General Cass means by these principles is 
explained by his subsequent remarks : 

“Tam willing to say and to maintain that those 
despotic powers of Europe, when they put their 
hand upon Hungary, and marched the Cossack and 
the Pandour upon the Danube to put down the first 
flame of liberty, they offended against all laws of 


‘| nations, recognized throughout the civilized world. 


“Well, gentlemen, I am an old man (laughter, 
and cries of “No, you ain’t)—TI tell you I am ap- 
proaching my three score years and'ten. Half a 
century ago I crossed the mountains, a boy, on 
foot; and God be thanked for the institutions of 
this country, and the favor of my fellow-citizens, 
that give me the privilege now of maintaining hu- 
man rights in such a presence as this. (Applause. ) 
The sun of heaven never shone on such a govern- 
ment as this. And shall we sit blindfolded, our 
arms crossed, and say to tyranny, ‘ Prevail in every 
other region? (Cries of No, No.) I thank you 
for the response. That is my feeling. Now, my 
friends, I am willing to say, ‘hat is the law of na- 
tions. (Laughter and applause.) Every indepen- 
dent nation under heaven has a right to establish 
just sach a government as it pleases. And if the 
oppressed of any nation wish to throw off their 
shackles, they have the right without the interfe- 
rence of any other; and the land which was first 
freed by the Father of his country, may sympathize 
with every other nation which unfurls the banner 
of freedom. (Applause.) And I am willing, as a 
member of Congress, to pass a declaration to-mor- 
row in the name of the American people, maintain- 
ing that sentiment. (Great cheering.) And I will 
go home to my constituents, and if they disapprove 
of the act—and I know they won’t—i will never 
come back iiere again. (Laughter.) I am willing 
to go further. Iam willing to say that no nation 
under heaven, whether its chief jstrate wears 
a hat or a crown, has any right to rfere in the 
wars of another nation, struggling for human liber- 
ty. J am willing to make that declaration in the 
name of the American people, and I am willing to leave 
it, the very moment when it is necessary to act, to those 
who are to determine the course cecessqry to tale under 
proper times and circumstances, as ike case may Te- 
quire. (Applause.) There, gentlemen, you have 
my sentiments. I am much obliged for your kind 
attention.” 


His remarks were received with great applause. 
The sentence which have italicized covers the 
whole ground of Governor Kossuth’s request from 
the United States. It is that our national gov- 
ernment shall make such a declaration, and he 
believes, upon good grounds, that such a declara- 
tion will be effective, and would leaye jt to the 
people to decide what further shall be done, if 
the occasion for more decisive action should ever 
arise. 

There is one of General Cass’s principles that 
would work rather oddly in South Carolina; he 
declares that he is “for the largest liberty to the 
largest number ;” this is not quite up to Kossuth’s 
principle of equal rights for all, but as we are 
opposed to all violent and revolutionary mea- 
sures for the removal of the “ peculiar institu- 


or one of the grand reasons, why you have 
little of the spirit of prayer. Cc 





Portraits oF KossutH.—Many persons will 
wish to retain a likeness of the distinguished 


through them. Not even the gun could shine 
clear; you would suppose it was always cloudy. 
Just so with the windows of God's Word in some 
souls. They are never opened, never cleaned, 
always covered With dirt and cobwebs. The 
light—what light there is—is never bright, and 
the sun is never seen at all, no more than it 
would be seen by prisoners condemned to cells 

are no 
Pleasant prospects, neither blue rape ah a ‘we have yet seen, is on a vase exeoutrd at the 


Hungarian. The large lithograph, not colored, 
everywhere displayed in the shop windows, pre- 
sents a very good idea of Kossuth as he appears 
at a distance—as for example while speaking in 
public. The portrait on steel by Dorny, after 
an original drawing by Gollmann, gives by far 
the best impression of Governor Kossuth as he 
appears in private,—his mild, sorrow-worn coun- 
tenance, lighted by a deeply radiant eye. But 
the most beautiful and finished portrait of him 





of Messrs. Woram and Haughwout 


tion,” we should be willing to begin moderately, 
with the application of only Gen. Cass’s princi- 
ple of “ the largest liberty to the largest number,” 
in every State south of Mason and Dixon’s line. 

But the greatest interest of the Congressional 
banquet attaches to the speech of the Secretary 
of State. This was all that in the circumstances 
could have been desired. After all Mr. Web- 
ster cannot repress the beatings of a noble heart 
for human liberty. It was not to be expected 
that at a public dinner he would commit the 
administration to any definite policy ; but every- 
thing that he said, indicated that his feelings and 
intentions on the subject of non-intervention are 
just what Governor Kossuth would wish. 

His speech was an able and eloquent exposi- 
tion of the capacity of Hungary for self-govern- 





ment and her right to nationality and independ- 





ence. He said that for the present, he would 
limit his aspirations to a single and simple 
point—“ Hungarian independence— Hungarian 
self-government—Hungarian control of Hunga- 
rian destinies,” and this sentiment he gave in a 
toast. But in the course of his speech he reiter- 
ated the doctrines of his Hulsemann letter, and 
declared that “what he said of Greece, twenty- 
Jive years ago, he would repeat to-night, verbum 
post verbum, exactly as he said it then.” That 
speech was made at a time when Greece was 
waging against Turkey a war of independence, 
and Russia was threatening to interfere. After 
declaring himself against a policy of forcible 
aggrandizement for our country, ‘Mr. Webster 
went on to remark that “the great political 
question of this age is that between absolute and 
regulated governments,” and that there was a 
combination of absolute sovereigns against pop- 
ular liberty. He then declared that “ the assert- 
ed right of forcible intervention, in the affairs of 
other nations, is in open violation of the public law 
of the world.” This violation he felt it to be the 
duty of the United States to oppose. We here 
give his own words : 


“It may now be required of me to show what in- 
terest WE have in resisting this new system. What is 
it to vs, it may be asked, upon what principles, or 
what pretences the European Governments assert a 
right of interfering in the affairs of their neighbors? 
The thunder, it may be said, rolls at a distance. 
The wide Atlantic is between us and danger; and, 
however others may sufler, we shall remain safe. 

“T think it a sufficient answer to this to say, that 
we are one of the nations, that we have an interest 
therefore in the preservation of that system of na- 
tional law and national intercourse which has hereto- 
fore subsisted, so beneficially for all. Our system of 
government, it should also be remembered, is through- 
out founded on principles ullerly hostile to the new 
code; and, if we remain undisturbed by it. opera- 
tion, we shall owe our security either to our situa- 
tion or our spirit. The enterprising character of 
the age, our own active commercial spirit, the great 
increase which has taken place in the intercourse 
between civilized and commercial states, have ne- 
cessarily connected us with the nations of the earth, 
and given us a high concern in the preservation of 
those salutary principles upon which that inter- 
course is founded. We have as clear an interest in 
international law, as individuals have in the laws of 
society.” 

He then proceeds to show what we orre to the 
cause of civil and religious liberty ; and continues 
as follows : 


_ “Does it not become us then—is it not a duty 
imposed on us to give our weight to the side of 
liberty and justice—to let mankind know that we 
are not tired of our own institutions—and to pro- 
TEST against the asserted power of altering, at 
pleasure, the law of the civilized world ? 

“ The near approach or the remote distance of design 
may affect policy, bui cannot change principle. The 
saine reason that would authorize us to protest 
against combinations to interfere between Spain and 
her former colonies, would authorize us equally to 
protest if the sume combination were directed against 
the smallest state in Europe, although our duty to 
ourselves, our policy and wisdom, might indicate 
very diflerent courses as fit to be pursued by us in 
the two cases. We shall not, I trust, act upon the 
notion of dividing the world with the Holy Alli- 
ance, and complain of nothing done by them in 
their hemisphere if dhey will not interfere with ours. 
At least this would not be such a course of policy 
as I could recommend or support.” 

This covers the whole ground; and since 
steam has annihilated distance, the argument is 
now as good for Hungary as it then was for the 
South American Republics. 

Mr. Webster's speech was in advocacy of the 
following resolution that he had offered : 

“ Resolved, That provision ought to be made, for 
defraying the expense incident to the appointment 
of an Agent or Commissioner to Greece, when- 
ever the President shall deem it expedient to 
make such an appointment.” 

This is precisely what should be done by way 
of anticipation for Hungary. 

In order to give all phases of opinion we add 
in his own words the remarks of Mr. Seward. 

“ Mr. Seward was called for, and said: Gentlemen 
—I am too wise a man to speak on any question at 
this time of night. When it was proposed first in 
the Senate to receive the illustrious guest of the 
nation, I was advised not to hurt it by advocating 
it. 1 shall not harm it now. I have only to say, 
gentlemen, thet when the distinguished Secretary 
of State shall have gone his length, and the Senator 
from Illinois shall have gone his breadth, and the 
Senator from Michigan his tether, I shall be found 
at their side for Hungary and for liberty in Europe. 
Gentlemen, this is my principle and my sentiment. 
The United States will respect and observe the law 
of nations ; and they will expect all other nations 
to do the same.” 

To close the scene, Mr. Clay, now in his last 
sickness, is brought forward in his dying robes 
to bear his testimony against the wishes of Kos- 
suth. Journals which for twenty-five years 
have cast their reproaches upon Mr. Clay and 
his opinions, are now eager to use his name 
against a worthy cause. But against what did 
Mr. Clay testify, in his affecting interview with 
Gov. Kossuth? Simply against “ armed inter- 
vention,” which is not sought, while he express- 
ed his earnest wishes and fervent prayers for the 
success of Hungary, and his approval of that 
moral intervention, which is all that is really 
needed in the case. 





THE LAW MADE HONORABLE. 


On a former occasion we presented our readers 
with an illustration of the principles of moral 
government from the conduct of Governor Hunt 
in refusing to pardon a criminal convicted of 
arson. A similar illustration from the same 
source has just been given in reply to an appli- 
cation from sundry “ ladies,” for the pardon of 
Hiram Knickerbocker, now under sentence of 
death for murder. The Governor says: 


* Be assured my heart responds to the affecting 
emotions which you so eloquently express. Moved 
by warm personal sympathies to grant your request, 
yet restrained by a controlling sense of official ob- 
ligation, my spirit is oppressed with sadness. You 
must remember that the law has prescribed the 
penalty for murder. Awful as the penalty is, it is 
not established or enforced in a spirit of vengeance. 
It was adopted by our lawmakers as the only pun- 
ishment sufticiently fearful to restrain the depraved 
and evil-minded from shedding innocent blood. 
The severity of the law, in this respect, may be at- 
tributed to an anxious solicitude for the protection 
of soeiety. its object is to warn and restrain. It 
is intended to shield you and yours, and every fel- 
low-being, from the hand of criminal violence. You 
may conceive that the law is too severe; and I 
confess it appears so to a compassionate mind, when 
the hour arrives for enforcing its terrible decree. 
The legislative power has fixed the penalty, and it 
is not competent for me to change it. The most 
sacred of all my duties is to see that the laws are 
executed. The pardoning power conferred upon 
the Executive is not designed to defeat the law, or 
frustrate its execution. It is a power to be exer- 
cised in cases where it is made to appear that there 
was a serious doubt of the guilt of the person con- 
victed; or where the enormity of the crime is miti- 
gated by extenuating circumstances.” 


The Governor then reviews the evidence of 
Knickerbocker's guilt, and shows from the testi- 
mony in the case and the affirmation of his sen- 
tence by the Supreme Court, that “ there can be 
no doubt of the justice of the decision.” 

Upon this careful review of the whole case he 
arrives at the decision that to mitigate the pen- 
alty would virtually be to abrogate the law. 


“T consider the killing of Harkner was not only 
unjustifiable, but it was wanton, and admits of no 
palliation. To interpose the pardoning power, in 
such a case, would virtually be to proclaim that the 
crime of murder shall no longer be punished with 
death ;“of to substitute the will and caprice of the 
Executive, for the positive injunctions of the law. 
In substance, it would be an assumption of the 
legislative power. I have made an earnest effort 
to find in the evidence some mitigating incident to 
justify me in the exercise of that clemency which 
you so feelingly invoke. But I can discover none. 
Three reprieves were granted to enable Knicker- 
bocker’s counsel] to appeal to the Supreme Court 
for a new trial. After a careful deliberation that 
tribunal confirmed the sentence. There can be no 
doubt of the justice of the decision. 

“It is not without long and anxious reflection 
that I have come to the firm conclusion that there 
are no sufficient grounds for interposing to avert 
the execution of the law. Entertaining this con- 
viction, my official responsibility allows me no alter- 
native. Painful as it is to your feelings and mine, 
the penalty must be enforced. Several similar ap- 
plications are pending before me. I cannot grant 
yours without recognizing a principle which would 
compel me to extend the same clemency to all. 

“] am, with sincere respect, yours truly, 

“ Wasnincton Hen. 

‘“« P. §. —Since writing the above letter, I have con- 
sented to postpone the execution of Knickerbocker 
for three weeks, at the request oy his friends, to 
afford him further time for preparation, which he 
is said to have neglected under the influence of fal- 
lacious hopes.” 4 


Who can doubt that Governor Hunt is a kind 
and merciful man—that he has humane sympa- 
thies as strong as those of Mr. Greeley, Mr. Bur- 

















he would gladly remit the fearful penalty of 
death in every case, if this could be done with- 
out a sacrifice of the public good? But with all 
his humane and compassionate feelings toward 
the criminal, he has the higher virtue of a true 
and comprehensive benevolence—a benevolence 
that regards the preservation of society from 
crime asa greater good than the preservation 
of the criminal from the penalty of his crime. 
“ Awful as the penalty is, it is not established 
or enforced in a spirit of vengeance.” The pen- 
alty is not simply retributive, it is not retaliatory, 
neither is it meant to be reformatory. Its object 
is to prevent crime by sustaining law ;—not merely 
to prevent the repetition of crime by the same 
offender, but to prevent crime, and that by up- 
holding the law, and causing it to be reverenced 
and obeyed. The penalty expresses the estimate 
that the lawgiver—in this country the collective 
community—puts upon the crime. This esti- 
mate should be according to the magnitude of 
the offense viewed in relation to the general 
good. The law should have no other object 
than the promotion in the highest degree of the 
public welfare, and the penalty should show how 
far in the deliberate judgment of the community, 
the violation of the law to which it is annexed 
is a public injury. The perfalty should therefore 
be graduated by the value of the law to society. 

Society cannot suffer the same injury from the 
breaking open a store that it does from the tak- 
ing of human life, and therefore it should not 
have the same penalty--the same measure of 
disapprobation for these two offenses. If the 
penalty is greater than the offense deserves, that 
is than the public good demands, the sense of 
public justice is outraged and the law will be 
evaded and dishonored. Se on the other hand, 
if the penalty is palpably /ess than the offense 
demands, if it falls far short of an adequate ex- 
pression of the value of the interests imperiled 
by the erime, the law is dishonored and the pub- 
lic welfare is trampled under foot. The penalty 
being properly adjusted to the interests of society, 
it should always be inflicted in a clear case of 
crime, woless in some other way the law can be 
equally honored before the public, and its sanc- 
tity upheld. As Governor Hunt observes, “the 
pardoning power conferred upon the executive 
is not designed to defeat the law, or frustrate its 
execution.” The sole design of that provision 
is to guard against mistake, and to give full op 
portunity to correct any prejudice or error of the 
trial. It is a dangerous power. liable to be 
abused to the injury of society and the licensing 
of crime. We are glad that in this State it is 
for once deposited in safe hands. 

The indiscriminate exercise of the pardoning 
power, would virtually abolish the penalty and in- 
deed the law itself—would “ substitute the will and 
caprice of the Executive for the positive injunc- 
tions of the law.” In human governments there 
is no atonement, no compensation, actual or 
moral, for the breach of the law, which can be 
used as a demonstration of regard for the law 
while the penalty is remitted. 

The principles laid down in the letter of Goy- 
ernor Hunt serve to illustrate the grand princi- 
ples of the moral government of the universe. 
Where the murderer stands before the tribunal 
of human justice, we all should stand before the 
dread tribunal of Jehovah, were it not for the 
atonement of the Lord Jesus Christ. Justice, and 
that higher benevolence to which justice is trib- 
utary, would else demand our ddom. Therefore 
“we joy in God, through our Lord Jesus Christ, 
by whom we have now received the atonement.” 





THE AZTEC CHILDREN. 

A correspondent from Massachusetts writes 
that in his opinion the so-called Aztee children 
are mere “idiotic dwarfs,” and that their exhi- 
bition as specimens of an historic race now al- 
most extinct, is an imposture which ought to be 
discountenanced. He does not, however, furnish 
us with any physiological facts upon which this 
opinion is based, beyond the general impression 
of resemblance between these and common idiot 
children. Our friend saw the children once 
only, in Boston, where they were in the hands of 
exhibitors who paid no attention to their cleanli- 
ness or their personal appearance in any way, 
and it seems that the exhibition was repulsive 
to his feelings. There is nothing repulsive in 
the children as they now appear, nothing that 
can offend delicacy or prove injurious to society. 
Admitting that they are a mere /usus nature, is 
there any objection to their exhibition that 
would not lie equally against that of Gen. Tom 
Thumb? 

If indeed they are but common idiots, human- 
ity would dictate that they should be placed in 
an asylum, and propriety would forbid their 
exhibition in public. At present they are kindly 
treated and well cared for, are exhibited only 
twice in the twenty-four hours, and then for 
but two hours at a time, and they are not re- 
quired to perform in any way for the entertain- 
ment of strangers, but are simply shown as they 
are engaged in their sports. Much pains is 
taken also in their intellectual development. If 
there is any imposture connected with them, 
there is nothing whatever to implicate the gen- 
tlemen who now have them in charge. The 
children are in excellent hands. 

To us it is, scientifically, a matter of great 
interest to ascertain the truth of the representa- 
tion that they are of the Aztec race. If they are 
idiotic dwarfs, it does not follow that they are 
not Aztecs. They are dwarfs indeed, and they 
have an idiotic look ; but their complexion, con- 
figuration, attitudes, in short their tout ensemble 
bears a striking resemblance to the monuments 
of the Aztec race. If, as alleged, they belong to 
a priestly caste, kept distinct from the people, 
and trained without the use of speech to act as 
mimes in the temple service, then it is an inter- 
esting scientific inquiry whether such a mode of 
training is not essentially degrading and con- 
trary to the laws of nature. 

Now the question of their origin is not one of 
science but one of fact. To us there is an inhe- 
rent improbability in the narrative of the man- 
ner in which they were procured. This stag- 
gered our faith when we first alluded to the sub- 
ject, and this staggers it still. On this point the 
exhibitors are entirely candid ; they receive the 
narrative upon probable evidence, and know 
nothing beyond what the printed pamphlet con- 
veys to the public. Of one point, however, we 
are entirely satisfied ; and that is that these chil- 
dren were brought from Central America. A gen- 
tlemgn of Boston, who puts no credence in the 
Spanish narrative of their origin, yet states that 
he knew of the children being in Nicaragua 
at the time he himself was there, and that they 
were brought from that country to this for the 
purpose of exhibition. Another gentleman, a 
physician, now in this city, who was connected 
with Mr. Squier’s embassy to Central America, 
has given at our request the following testimo- 
nial, which we have in our possesgion : 

“In answez to your inquiry as to whether I 
have any knowledge in reference to the locality 
from which the two Central American children 
came, I must state that! was in Central America 
at the time Messrs. Addison, Upham, Salaran 
and Selva came on to this country with them for 
the purpose of exhibiting them here. I have 
never heard it questioned there that they came 
from San Salvador, and I am satisfied that they 
are from some portion of that State.” 

This evidence seems conclusive as to the fact 
that the childr¢n were brought from Central 
America. 

The narrative of the procuring of these chil- 
dren, purports to be translated from the journal 
of a Spanish trader who accompanied two Amer- 
ican adventurers to the city alleged by Mr. Ste- 
vens to exist beyond the mountains, and who 
alone survived the perilous excursion. This 
journal does not wear a natural and truthful 
air, yet we would not impeach it without evi- 
dence. We haye succeeded in tracing the chil- 
dren back to Central America. The whole sub- 
ject is worthy of careful investigation, and while 
a shadow of historic or ethnological interest per- 
tains to the children, they are deserving the at- 
tention of scientificmen. To the public at large 
they present a curious and interesting spectacle. 
They are improving in the manifestations of 
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Boston, January 12, 1852. 
THE LATE PROF. STUART. 

Messrs. Eprrors:—The great event of the 
past week has been the death and burial of the 
distinguished Prof. Stuart. Although long 
looked for, it was at last unexpected, and has 
even taken our community by surprise. He had 
apparently been in better health, certainly in 
better spirits, of late, and the hope was enter- 
tained that he might be spared for years yet to 
enrich the church with the mature fruits of his 
long and successful study. But his enfeebled 
constitution was insufficient to resist the shocks 
of another winter, and he has fallen in the 
midst of it. Some little time ago he was thrown 
down by a lad coasting along the hill, and his 
arm severely injured, if not broken ; the influ- 
enza seized him, and superinduced a typhoid 
fever, and after less than a week’s confinement 
he sunk, and so suddenly at last, that his spirit 
fled before his family could be summoned into 
the room. His work was done, and few men 
have had a more important work assigned them, 
or accomplished it in a better manner. His last 
literary effort was the correction of the final 
proof-sheet of his Commentary on the book of 
Proverbs. His printed volumes are not less than 
twenty in number, and his reviews and periodi- 
cal essays occupy more than 2000 octavo pages. 
The funeral services took place on Thursday 
afternoon, in the Seminary chapel, into which 
the body was borne by a procession of students, 
and where an eminently appropriate and affect- 
ing discourse was pronounced by Rev. Prof. 
Park. His text was taken from 1 Sam. 2: 30— 
“Them that honor me I will honor ;’ and with 
well-chosen and eloquent words, he exhibited the 
modes in which men honored God, and He them. 
By a felicitous selection of certain traits of cha- 
racter, which were recognized at once as belong- 
ing to the departed, he illustrated his text and 
at the same time brought up by suggestion the 
moral image of the deceased. His description 
of the toils and self-denials, the watchings and 
bodily mortifications of the Christian scholar 
was so true to the life, and so fraught with 
mournful recollections, that the utterance of the 
speaker was choked, and a common emotion per- 
vaded the crowded and breathless assembly. 
After a brief delineation of the doctrine of the 
text, by way of introduction, Prof. Park proceed- 
ed with a sketch of the life and character of 
Prof. Stuart. The facts, many of which were 
new to the younger portion of the audience, 
were presented distinctly and with great vivid- 
ness of coloring, and the recital awakened the 
deepest interest. The subject was congenial to 
the tastes and sympathies of the speaker, and 
afforded a fit opportunity for his distinguished 
powers. His words, like vitalizing forces, chisel- 
ed out the features of a life and character, 
which stood out in bold relief, heroic in endur- 
ance, impulsive in execution, and amiable in all 
the frank and generous attributes of a manly 
character. A farmer's son, and until 14 years 
of age intending to lead a farmer's life, the edu- 
cation of his tastes began in the pursuits of 
agriculture. He read at the age of 4 a book of 
ballads, which developed in him a life-long pas- 
sion for the creations of imaginative genius; at 
the age of 12 he read with absorbing interest 
“ Edwards on the Will,” and commenced fitting 
for college at the age of 15. In one evening he 
learned the four conjugations of Latin verbs, in 
another the sixty rules of syntax, and in three 
days, master of the grammar, he became a mem- 
ber in a class of months’ standing in the study. 
A favorite pupil of Pres. Dwight, he graduated 
in 1799, and after studying law he became a 
tutor in Yale College, when with seventy or 
eighty others, including the philanthropic Evarts, 
he consecrated himself to Christ. In January, 
1806, he was ordained pastor of the Center 
church in New Haven. where his ministry was 
blessed in the addition to the church of not less 
than 200, the fruits of an almost constant revi- 
val. Forty-two years ago the present month he 
was inaugurated Professor of Sacred Literature 
in the Andover Theological Seminary. At that 
time his knowledge of Hebrew enabled him to 
do no more than translate five or six chapters of 
Genesis and a few Psalms, with the aid of Park- 
hurst’s Lexicon. In two years’ time he had pre- 
pared a Hebrew Grammar, which the students at 
first copied from his written sheets, and which 
the third year he published at his own expense, 
setting up the types for about half the forms of 
verbs with his own hand. He tavght the priaters 
their art. Meeting in Schleusner's Lexicon, here 
and there, a German word, he set himself to 
acquire the language, at that time unknown even 
to our men of letters, and obtaining the neces- 
sary apparatus at an exorbitant price, in a single 
fortnight he read the Gospel of John in Luther's 
Bible. Introduced to German literature, and 
with characteristic ardor feeling himself to be in 
a new world, he added to the Seminary library 
the richest collection of German treatises then 
in the land. And this he did not only alone 
and friendless, but in face of a dark and sus- 
picious opposition. He endured the whisperings 
of his brethren, who augured ill of his German 
studies, and were wont to meet him with an 
averted face. The time of his triumph came, 
however, when the long secret and growing in- 
fluence of Unitarian sentiments sought publicity 
with the Baltimore sermon, and Prof. Sfuart 
published his letter to Dr. Channing. The first 
edition was exhausted within a week. Two 
other editions quickly followed. His friends 
acknowledged their error in resisting his German 
progress : they saw its importance to the church. 
Before his day scarcely an American divine was 
acquainted with German literature. He has 
made it common. “With a great sum,” ex- 
claimed the preacher, “he obtained for us this 
freedom. For it he endured a great fight of 
afflictions.” 

At this period Prof. Stuart entered upon a 
career of unexampled popularity as a teacher 
and a scholar. It is deserving of commemora- 
tion that his voluminous and learned works were 
composed amid physical pain, and during three, 
or at most three and a half hours of each day— 
he being unable to allow himself in what he 
called study for @ longer period than this. The 
admiration of his classes was oftentimes exces- 
sive. No theological teacher in the land ever 
attracted so many pupils. The number of An- 

dover alumni is 1111; but the number of his 

scholars has been over 1500. More than 70 of 
his pupils have been presidents and professors of 
literary institutions, and more than 100 mission 

aries to the heathen. 

Summing up the great work of Prof. Stuart 

in a few words, it was, according to the speaker, 

in redeeming theology from an iron-handed met- 

aphysics—in disenthralling the free meaning of 
the Bible from slavery to an artificial logic. His 
constant maxim was, “ the Bible is the only rule 
of faith and practice.” If he sometimes dispar- 
aged theological systems, it was to exalt above 
them the system of John and Paul. 

Prof. Park was particularly successful in por- 
traying the moral character of the deceased, 

happily introducing his portraiture by remark- 

ing that he heard his venerated associate say, 

some years ago, “No preater injury can be done 

than to hold me up as faultless in my mode of 
living and thinking ;” and not until three days 

ago did it ever occur to him that he should be 

called to heed this admonition while standing 

over his bier. He had faults of character; but 
his faults were connected with bis excellencies, 

and they were such faults as might have been 

concealed, had he possessed more cunning and 

less frankness. Every heart in the assembly 

responded ; all who had known the deceased felt 

the truth of the speaker’s words when he affirmed, 

« We know the worst of him ; he had no hidden 

mine of iniquity.” “It is no common virtue,” 

said Prof. Park, “which is honored in every 

farmer’s cottage of the town where he has lived 

for two-and-forty years, and which is venerated 

by missionaries of the cross on Let,anon and at 

Damascus. I have heard his praised by Tho- 

luck, and Neander, gn¢ Henderson and Chal- 

and by the families before whose windows he has 

taken his daily walks for almost half a century.” 





intelligence and the exercise of will. 


ceased were a fitting close to such an honorahj, 
and useful life. When asked if he retained };, 
confidence in the great system of doctrine 1, 
had so long taught, his emphatic answer = 
“Yes.” When asked if he had any doubts 1 ; 
replied, “No. I have long since learneg en 
feelings in religious experience are decentiye ‘ 
look mainly to my life for my evidence. | thi hs 
my first aim in life has been to glorify (oq . 

that I have been ready to labor and Silie 4 . 
him.” When he heard the hope expressed ad 
his sickness might not be unto death, he repling 
“Unto the glory of God, but unto veath te 
prepared to die. Lord, have mercy! 
will be done.” : 

1 cannot spare a larger space for CXtrger 
from this funeral discourse ; nor is it NeCessare 
since it is to be published. It was prepares it 
seems, in great haste, but judging from th, 
pressions produced upon the hearers. it ey), 
hardly have been®more eloquent or more just 
had it been the result of a longer preparation 

The religious services ended, a solemn nj 
affecting scene followed. The lid of the cof 
was raised, and friends came forward to tak. 
their final leave. First approached the yenerg. 
ble Dr. Woods, and looked for the last time Upon 
the features of his late associate and brother 
pupils, clergymen, friends, neighbors and thron, 
ing groups of young men followed, until th: 
winter's sun approached his setting, and }, 
slanting rays through the windows diffused , 
somber and fitting light over the lessening nyp, 
ber within. A wide pathway had been shove), 
through the deep snow from the chapel to 4), 
burial ground, and the procession followed 4, 
body to the grave. It was a sad and silent far, 
well that we gave as we passed one by cn 
through piles of snow and frozen clods, and 
looked down upon the lowly bed of the Fyy/, 
of Biblical Philology. 


REV. WALTER BALFOUR. 

It is a coincidence that has been someyy 
remarked upon here, that the day before Pro: 
Stuart's death, one should have died who, in tj. 
Universalist denomination, has attained consi. 
erable distinction as a controversial writer, 3, 
especially by his letters to Prof. Stuart. \p 
Balfour was a native of Scotland, and camo ty 
this country a minister of the Gospel accordine 
to the orthodoxy of Scotch standards, He pro. 
fesse to be stumbled by something jn Prof 
Stuart's letter to Dr. Channing, respecting {),. 
universal worship to he paid to Jesus fy. 
writing a series of letters, which were publishe 
in 2 Boston paper, and never replied to, \, 

Baltour professed himself a Universalist, ,, 
many years past he has lived a retired life ; 

Charlestown. The progress of “liberal opiy 
ions,” especially in the denomination to whic) 
he attached himself, has been such that he wh, 
at the outset was a leader among them, was lof; 
behind. Notwithstanding his sad departures 
from the faith, he ever manifested a reveronee 
for the Scriptures, and felt no sympathy with 
the infidel tendencies by which some of the more 
modern advocates of Universalism have been 
characterized. 


> Tan 
But~ ty 


ITEMS. 

I have already occupied so much space that | 
can only group together a few facts of recent 
occurrence. Rey. Joseph A. Copp, late pastor of 
a church in Sag Harbor, in connection with the 
O. S&S. Presbyterian church, was last week in 
stalled over one of the Congregational churches 
in Chelsea. The relation of Rey. Wm. C. Foster 
tothe Shawmut church on Boston Neck has been 
dissolved, and he with Mr. Henry M. Storrs, late 
of Andover Theological Seminary, are about t 
be placed over the two Congregational churches 
in Lawrence. 

Yours, Ke., M. 8. N 
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FROM OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT, 
FRANCE: SOVEREIGNTY OF 
DERED. 
Oxrorp, Dee. 25, 1551 
Tn natural order of succession the terrible tragedy 
enacted on the Boulevards of Paris, has been fol 
lowed by the ludicrous pantomime of an election 
—an election in which the electors were not to clect 
not to speak, nor to be spoken with; and havin 
been inspired with “a salutary terror,” were bidd 
to choose a perjured and blood-stained traitor, 01 
await a ‘ Deluge.’ Bullied and intimidated, bribed 
and cajoled, two-thirds of the electors of Paris ar 
said to have deposited in the electoral urn a “ Yes 
to the demands of Napoleon ; the Departments als 
said “ yes” by millions—the negative counting on) 
by hundreds of thousands. But so wholly pew 
trated by falsehood are all the words and acts « 
the men in power, that no statement emanatin: 
from them can be accepted. No one, for example 
believes that the Navy voted in the proportion +, 
cight thousand out of ten; and yet the official», 
turns make it so, though in some ships off 1) 
squadron afloat, the President scarcely obtaitr od « 
single vote, and the Jena is mentioned as br qyin 
given but eight votes in favor of Napolee p, the 
crew being eight hundred. 
While the ballot-boxes and voting papers wer: 
being prepared, other preparations wer. also in 
hand. A fleet sufficient for the trar jsp yrtation 0! 
two thousand persons has been fitted ¢ ut, to bear 
away from the shores of France th e yictims of th 
President and his police. There, ways no conced! 
ment of this audacious purpege of kidnappivy 
Frenchmen denounced by the ubig‘aitous army ©! 
spies and police. The transp prt st/amships in pre 
paration are:—the Mogad: yy, steam frigate of 6%! 
horse power, at Rochef' srt: the Canada, of 40" 
horse power, at Cherbour.¢. the Christophe Colom! 
of 450 horse power, at, Brest; the Dugueselin, & 
90 tons; and the Aller, corvette, of 800 tons. 
These are destin’ sq for Cayenne, and are capable 
of conveying two ¢housand of the unfortunate vic 
tims of the sucressful conspirators. Another flee! 
is equipped ir, the Mediterranean, to be employed 
in deporting republicans to Lambessa, in Algerie 
On the eve, of the election persons were arrested in 
the provinees for advising a vote of “ No,” aud 
from the Government accounts it appears that they 
are chazged with the crime of “ exciting peaceall« 
persons not to vote for order on the 20th and 21st 
instant.” So much for the freedom of election 
and the penalties awaiting any who ventured to ex 
press an opinion adverse to the Government. 
Koen English observers describe the Paris ele: 
tion as presenting strange aspects. The voter» 
were silent and reserved, evidently under a strong 
feeling of restraint and unwilling to converse. But 
the feeling among the workmen appears to be thi» < 
they have been insulted, outraged, disfranchised., 
by Thiers and the notables ofthe Assembly. Wh@. 
they resisted the violators of the Constitution, who 
had thus disfranchised them, they were mown 
down by the cannon of Cavaignac and Lamor}ciere. 
Bedeau and Changarnier have threatened them 
with extermination; and now the people rejoice 
more in the humiliation of these than r¥-gret the 
means by which it was brought about. Beside, 
Napoleon is for them. He will find e.nployment 
He will abolish the salt tax, the taxes on drinks 
and the octroi. They will try hivu, and if he 
cheats them, as other leaders have cheated them, 
then “there is time in the fnture for another rev? 
lution,” which shall be for them and not for the 
men of the Bourse and the Bourgesisie ; and 5° 
they have given their “yes,” for the present, and 
with reservations. Votes, real and manufactured, 
votes given in @ reign of terror, votes given 10 
terror of a rovengeful and avenging Red Republic, 
legalize, i the French sense of the word, ensan- 
guined power; and upon all the prelates, and the 
Pope, pour the consecrating oil of their approba- 
tion and blessing. Once more Popery and tyranny 
stand before the world in natural and holy alliance. 
The Pope is said to have written a letter of appro 
bation and congratulation to the President; aud 
the cardinals and governing clique at Rome were 
in ecstacy at the resalt of the coup. 
Falsehood was never, probably, employed on *” 
vast a scale and in so short a time as during this 
revolution; certainly direct falsehood and calum1.1¢8 
have never been so unblushingly fathered as 10 
this case. Not the least curious example of the 
morality of the voters is exhibited by M. Granier de 
Cassagnac, a literary hireling and abettor of L. Na- 
poleon: he gives a“ secret history of the coup 4’etal 
in which, among other things, he describes the ar- 
rest of the generals, of Thiers and the legislators, and 
of the leaders of the people. The generals he de- 
scribes as taken separately in their beds, as also 
Thiers. This saye Granier and his comrogues, 
having only few short days before joined to pro- 
claim to. the world that the generals and Thiers 
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A CoMMENTARY ON THE OrtGiNal. TRXT OF THE 
Acts or tar Aposties. By Il. B. Hackett, 
Professor of Biblical Literature in Newton 
Theological Institution. Boston: John P. Jew- 
ett & Co. 1852, 

Some foretaste of this valuable contribution to 
our exegetical [helps in the study of the New 
Testament, has already been afforded to the 
theological world through the Bibliotheca Sacra, 
a medium whereby the ripe scholarship of the 
author has yielded to the common siock of sacred 
learning some of its choicest fruits. Prof. Hack- 
ett has here accomplished for the student of the 
Acts what Prof. Alexander has done so admirably 
for the student of Isaiah—furnished a philological 
commentary in which the meaning of the sacred 
writer is developed by grammatical rules, and 
all historical, geographical and ceremonial allu- 
sions are explained and verified. while doctrinal 
implications and practical suggestions are chiefly 
left to the logical acumen and the devotional 
spirit of the reader. This is precisely the style 
of commentary that the student needs—the help 
of sound learning and mature criticism in ascer- 
taining the meaning of the text, while he relies 
upon his own resources for its doctrinal uses and 
practical improvement. 

As a Biblical instructor in an institution sec- 
ond to none in its reputation for thorough schol- 
arship and for soundness in the faith, Prof. 
Hackett has disciplined his own mind in that 
best of all schools—a class of inquiring minds 
intent upon the study of truth. Through a series 
of years he has expounded to classes of theologi- 
cal students the book upon which he now pub- 
lishes his mature opinions. _ ‘The commentary is 
written in a terse and lucid style, with no super- 
fluous words, and no ambiguous sentences. The 
meaning of each verse as it appears to the author 
is clearly and succinctly given, together with the 
grammatical reasons for it wherever the inter- 
pretation might be questioned. Without any 
parade of learning, the results of German criti- 
cism with which the author is perfectly familiar, 
are embedied with careful discrimination upon 

* every page. The commentary is particularly 
valuable in the historico-geographical depart- 
ment, every allusion to times, places and events 
being elucidated from the best authorities. 

We recommend to pastors a familiar exposi- 
tion of the book of Acts to their people, at the 
weekly lecture, based upon this critical commen- 
tary. Of course minute criticism is for the study 
and not for the pulpit, but such a course of cri- 
ticism as is here pursued will imbue the mind 
with the thought and the spirit of the sacred 
writer, and will be found eminently suggestive 
for the doctrinal homily or the practical lecture. 
The book of Acts is far from being a dry history: 
it is a book of devotion and of practice; it de- 
velops the great principles of Christianity in 
action both in communities and in individual 
minds. Asa biography of Paul it is a valuable 
key to the interpretation of his epistles. It isa 
thesaurus of the Christian doctrine and polity. 

Professor Hackett has gone to visit in person 
the scenes of Apostolic labor which he has so 
faithfully described. We trust that he will re- 
turn with improved health, to enrich still more 
our sacred literature with the fruits of study and 
observation, tempered with a genial piety. 

Messrs. Jewett & Co. are taking the lead in 
the publication of valuable works instheology 
and in Biblical and general literature. The 
works of Drs. Woods and Beecher, Grote’s His- 
tory, and the Commentary of Prof. Hackett are 
publications involving much responsibility, and 
for which they deserve the thanks of the theolo- 
gical and literary world. 





Lectures on THE EviDENcES oF CHRISTIANITY, 
DeLiIveReD at tHE University oF Virarnta, Du- 
ring the Session of 1850-1. New York: R. 
Carter & Brothers. 1852. 

The History of the University of Virginia is a 

striking illustration of the indispensableness of 
religion to an institution of learning. [ts illus- 
trious projector, in his extreme jealousy of secta- 
rian influences, took pains to exclude from it any 
legal provision for religious instruction. Yet, as 
the preface of this volume observes, “ the absence 
of authorized religious instruction in the Univer- 
sity is not justly attributable to Mr. Jefferson's 
single influence, nor is it in itself a proof of hos- 
tility to our religion.” It is rather to be attrib- 
uted to the apprehension of sectarian domination 
and “priestly” influence, which at that time. 
pervaded the cultivated class of Virginian 
society, then much infected with the fever of 
French infidelity. But it has been found impos- 
sible to shut out religion from the walls of the 
University. The faculty have felt the need of 
its healthful tone in the administration of disci- 
pline, and the students themselves have craved 
its benign influence. For a time the faculty 
made arrangements for a regular weekly service 
within the walls of the University, by clergymen 
of different denominations. But “a systematic 
arrangement for securing regular religious wor- 
ship was consummated in 1831, by which an an- 
nual appointment of a Chaplain was made from 
each of the four principal denominations in the 
State, in rotation. In 1848, the appointment of 
Chaplain was made by the voluntary contribu- 
tions of the officers and students. With a chapel, 
a chaplain, two services each Sabbath, a weekly 
prayer meeting, a Sabbath-school, daily morning 
prayers, together with entire cordiality and ac- 
cessibility on the part of all concerned, Christi- 
anity is now established at the University of Vir- 
ginia on a basis which secures to it as much pu- 
rity and efficiency as could be expected in such 
an institution.” 

The incumbent of the Chaplaincy for 1850-1, 
hit upon the expedient of inviting several prom- 
inent clergymen of the Old School Presbyterian 
Church, with which ‘he himself is connected, to 
deliver in the chapel of the University a course 
of lectures on the Evidences of Christianity. 
The lecturers were, Rev. Messrs. W. S. Plumer, 
D.D., A. B. Van Zandt, H. Rufiner, D.D., A. T. 
Mill, D.D., F. S. Sampson, D.D., J. W. Alex- 
ander, D.D., M. D. Hoge, T.V. Moore, I. Miller, 
R. J. Breckenridge, D.D., B. M. Smith, L. W. 
Green, S. Robinson, and N. L. Rice, D.D. 

The topics embraced in the ‘volume cover a 
wide range—the Necessity of a Revelation, Mira- 
cles, Prophecy, the Canon, Inspiration, the Intar- 
nal Evidences, and the Objections to Christiani 
popular and scientific. Some of these topics ane 
diseussed with considerable ability, and one or 
two of the discourses are models of a pure clas- 
sical style, and of clear, logical reasoning. In 
particular we would instance that of Rey. James 
W. Alexander, D.D., of New York, on the Char- 
acter of Christ, considered as an Argument for 
the Divine Origin of Christianity. The discourse 
of Rey. N. L. Rice, D.D., of Cincinnati, on the 
‘cat rts Leaeaty, is marked with his 
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tem, and by that traditional horror of the use or 
Reason in matters of Religion that has been in- 

culcated at Princeton, certain it is that some of 
these discourses more nearly resemble the com- 

mon-places of a plain parish minister, than the 

ratiocinations of a University dialectician. They 

have too much the air of ordinary preaching for 
the occasion. Objections are met with flippancy 
rather than with argument, and assertions are 
put forth with the authority of dogmatism, rath- 
er than with the conclusiveness of logic. Indeed 
there is in several of the discourses, precisely 
what appears in the countenances of some of 
the accompanying portraits—a quiet assurance 
that everything pertaining to the individual is 
just as it should be. The expository title of one 
of the lectures is, “ Morell’s Philosophy of Re- 
ligion Discussed and Refuted ;” a title that mod- 
esty should have withheld, at least till in the 
judgment of the public the promise had been 
fulfilled. 

But with all these exceptions, this volume of 
discourses forms a very respectable contribution 
to our theological literature. and illustrated as it 
is with the portraits of the lecturers, will be a 
valuable keepsake to their friends. 





PRACTICAL. 
For the Independent. 





BY W. 8. COLTON. 

“ Being whom we call Gop, and know no more.” —Dirgharen. 
O Thou! the Infinite, Unknown, 

Dread Onnipresent, who alone 

Dost call Eternity thine own! 


Sublime, Incomprehensible, 
Omnipotent, Unsearchable, 
All-seeing, yet Invisible ! 


Who may in thought to Thee ascend, 
Or who thy Being comprehend, 
Without beginning, without end! 


A vast, mysterious, shoreless Sea, 
A mighty Deep, unfathomed, free, 
And rolling to Infinity ! 


And none have passed its waters o’er, 
And none will reach a bounding shore 
Encircling it forevermore. 


Thou, ere the eldest stars of night, 
In brightness robed, began their flight, 
Didst dwell in uncreated light ;— 


While solemn years, in dim array 
Before Thee, countless, passed away, 
As clouds that cross the orb of day. 


And when those spheres have all decayed, 
And, wrapped in dull, oblivious shade, 

In cold, forgotten graves are laid, 

Thou, o’er the waste and silent scene, 
O’er wrecks of worlds and suns between, 
Wilt look, with holy smile, serene. 


But who shall pierce the cloudy haze 
Of years beyond ?—what mortal gaze 
Shall fathom everlasting days ? 

Thon art the bright, the moveless Pole, 
Round which the Universe shall roll, 
And find Thee its eternal goal. 


0 King of Ages! what to Thee 
Are things created ? Thou shalt see 
Them fade and die, no more to be. 


But reared by thy secwre command, 
Upheld by thine Almighty hand, 

Thy throne immutable shall stand. 
And myriad hosts of cherubim 

Shall chant to Thee the ceaseless hymn 
Of praise, with mi.chty seraphim. 

And such art thou. :—Oh, what am I !— 
A child of, clay—esh, soon to die, 

And, made of dust, in dust to lie! 


This weary frame shall sink beneath 
Life's urgent care s:—the hand of death 
Shall coldly stop ithis mortal breath. 
And when this stern, brief race is run, 
This earthly warfiare finished, none 
Shall find me move beneath the sun. 

So soon our summer days are fled, 

So soon the frosts our leaves have shed, 
Tn silent valleys, ‘pale and dead. 


0 Life! O Death f O worthlessness 
Of earthly things !—my soul confess 
Their vanity and nothingness. 


Yet—blessed th ought !— Thou art, 0 God, 
And Faith, triu mphing o’er the sod, 
Mounts radiant -winged to thine abode. 

Oh, Love victorious! Christ hath died, 
Through whoim, the Pierced, the Crucified, 
The glittering: gates are opened wide 


Of Life etert1al ;—even I 
May hope in Him ;—for me to die 
Is gain—is ( thrist—beyond the sky. 


Thou then t o me art reconciled, 
O wonderful;! and on thy child 
Hast thou, () God, through Jesus, smiled ! 


So, as these. evening lamps arise, 

They seem to me like angels’ eyes 

And speak ‘to me of Paradise. 

Yes, Iam hence forever thine ! 

Each mortiing’s dawn, each day’s decline 
I'll magni fy thy Love Divine. 

When Deatth’s dark shade shall near me stand, 
And beckon, to the better land, 

May I with joy meet thy command. 
When, passed the dread abyss, alone 

I look into the world unknown, 

And trembling stand before thy Throne, 
Thou, then, the Judge of all our race, 
Before whose bright and awful face 

We inust appeesw—oh, let thy grace 
Suffice for me !\—O let thy wrath 

Pass over, whe:n thy vengeance hath 
Burned down io Hell a fiery path 


For all the wicked ;—in that day 

Be thou my :refuge, Lord, I pray, 

Through Christ, the sinner’s hope and stay. 
Whitehall, Ky. 


SO 


Lines found in the Bible of the late Dea. Davip 


Wuirttesey, of New Britain, Conn., believed to 
‘have been written by him on the 76th anniver- 
sary of his birth. 
MY BIRTHDAY. 
0 world! so few the years we live, 
Would that the life which thou dost give 
Were life indeed. 
Once more complete the yearly round, 
I reach the quick returning bound, 
For which I ran. 
Swift as the winged arrow speeds, 
Behind me thus the way recedes, 
. A wasting span. 
I pause to count the perished years, 
And weep with unavailing tears, 
Their rushing haste. 
Like shi pwrecks scattered on the strand, 
They lie half-buried in the sand, 
A fearful waste. 
Vet ’tis not that our years are few, 
And sy eeding all so swiftly through, 
That moves the tear; 
Tim that the golden moments given, 
A trea sure to Jay up in heaven, 
Are squandered here. 
© thovt, whose Spirit only gives 
The lit? in which my spirit lives, 
To thee I call; 
Mold every purpose to thine own, 
And let me give to thee alone, 
My life, my all. 


Feb. 14, 135). D. WuittLesery. 
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Is it like a soiling word from a corrupt heart * 
It is spoken in haste; the cheek of woman turns 
scarlet with resentment ; the child speaks it in- 
nocently till it becomes familiar, till his heart 
knows sin, and learns how to apply that guilty 
word. The youth repeats it to imitate the man, 
and the servant because his master did. The 
sister tolerates it in others, she is accustomed to 
hear it from the lips ot her brother: the Chris- 
tian is distressed, love is weakened, crime is 
strengthened ; it is the drop of ink that blackens 
whatever it touches.—Olive Branch. 


From the Child’s Poetical Keepsake. 
Children in Heaven. 
Who are they whose little feet, 
Pacing life’s dark journey through, 
Now have reached that heavenly seat 
They have ever kept in view ? 


“T from Greenland’s frozen land,” 
“T from India’s sultry plain,” 
“T from Afric’s barren sand,” 
“T from islands of the main; 
* All our earthly journey past, 
Every tear and pain gone by, 
Here together met at last, 
At the portal of the sky.” 


Fach the welcome now awaits, 
Conquerors over death and sin; 
Lift your heads, ye golden gates, 
Let the little travelers in. 
From the Mothers’ Magazine. 
Wives of Western3Missionaries. 


The missionaries themselves are often brought 


before us, and we are permitted to sympathize in 
their trials and labors, and expected to contrib- 
ute for their support. This is right. They de- 


serve all and more than all they receive of sym- 
pathy andaid. But I wish to put in a plea for 
their wives also. They too deserve our sympa- 
thy. ‘They toil on in silence and retirement, 
under the burdens of care and poverty; but 
they do it joyfully, even if it be unto death, in 
view of the glorious results of missionary labor, 
which faith anticipates in this vast and noble 
field. 

The missionary has selected for his companion 
a young lady of refined and cultivated mind and 
manners, accustomed to the privileges of an in- 
telligent and educated community, and brought 
up in the enjoyment of the comforts, — 
the luxuries, of a respectable fumily in the older 
States. And now they have entered upon their 
work, in one of the more destitute regions, per- 
haps one of the frontier States of the West. 
They find un enterprising, high spirited, gener- 
ous people, who receive them heartily and grate- 
fully, but they are all beginners in the world, 
and expect their minister to be partaker of their 


the land and the world, and have no settled hab- 
its, and many of them no correct ideas about 
supporting the minister's family. They at once 
lay over upon him and his wife, the entire labor 
and responsibility of taking care of oe 
pertaining to the interests of the church, an 
too often of taking care of themselves also. 
That young wife is expected to take charge of the 
female prayer meeting, the sewing society, the 
young ladies’ Bible class, and of every other good 
enterprise in which females are immediately con- 
cerned. If none of these things are in existence, 
she feels in duty bound to start them. Then 
every family in the parish will expect a good lon 
substantial visit from her: not a fashionable ak 
that they know nothing about. Presently she 
finds that it is next to impossible to get domestic 
help, or, if help can be found, their narrow means 
will not permit her to employ it. Probably in 
her anticipations of missionary life, she had 
thought only of ways of doing good to the people 
of her husband’s charge. The unpoetic verities 
of the wash-tub and the kitchen had formed no 
part of the picture. But here they are in stern 
reality, and herself the only actor in the scene. 
To this however she submits with cheerfulness 
for a while, the romance of it reconciling her to 
the abandonment of her books and of her plans 
of mental culture. Housekeeping in a log-cabin 
of “two pens and a passage,” has its pleasures, 
while the family is small and while the novelty 
of the thing lasts; but by and by come the anx- 
ieties, and perils, and sufferings, and cares of an 
increasing family, and these too must be borne 
by her alone, or with occasional and irregular 
assistance, and borne too in addition to all she 
had before. Her husband is overladen with his 
own appropriate work, and she is anxious not to 
intrude upon his time. Often, too, he is absent 
to fulfill distant sy and look after his 
widely scattered flock. The wife, the mother, 
toils on alone. Wearied, thin and pale, she 
watches the cradle, she teaches the little prattlers 
about her, she cooks, and washes, and makes and 
mends for all her household, and still the prayer 
mecting and the Bible class find her at her place, 
often if not regularly. At length one of those 
sickly seasons to which every new country is pe- 
culiarly subject, with its dreadful train of fevers 
and chills and “ shakes,” sets in. The minister's 
family is not exempt. The husband, the wife, 
the children, all in turn are prostrated. Neigh- 
bors are few, and perhaps are themselves all vis- 
ited in the same way. Alone, alone, must they 
toil on, and suffer on, 7 each other if they 
can, and grappling with disease unaided if they 
cannot. Is it strange that those tender cords, 
‘already stretched to their utmost, now snap 
asunder, and that wearied frame finds rest in the 
grave? Is it not more wonderful that any sur- 
vive? My picture may seem to be too deeply 
shaded, and I would by no means intimate tha 
every missionary’s family has such an experience, 
but such scenes are not rare, and they are insep- 
arable from the work of planting the gospel in 
these frontier States, springing up as by magic 
from the wilderness. I have seen them, I have 
oftener heard them described by those who could 
say of them, “magna pars fu.”"* But even in 
much more highly favored spots, in the older 
western States, and, I doubt not, it may be to 
some extent further East, the wives of ministers 
are worked to death. Their: early training has 
unfitted them for such labors and cares as are in- 
separable from their position, and then these 
cares are multiplied by the demands of others 
upon them, at a most unreasonable rate. 

Is there ~ remedy or any relief for this state 
of things! If I might be permitted to take my 
stand beside the grave of a missionary’s wife, 
and plead with Christian mothers all over the 
land, I would say, look first at the physical train- 
ing of your daughters.—Prof. D. H. Alien. 


* +“ T have shared in them largely.” 
Licht tHe Lamps.—There are in the world 
about eight hundred millions of souls. If instead 
of that number of souls to be brought to God, 
there were the same number of lamps to be light- 
ed, and if five were lighted every minute, it 
would take between seven and eight hundred 
years to light them all. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Brothers Marshall. 


In October last, there was a meeting at the 
house of Mr. Frederick W. Marshall, in Easton, 
Washington county, N. Y., of five brothers and 
a sister, who had not all met together before for 
forty-one years. Led by inclination the brothers 
had all embraced a seafaring life, in which none 
of them had ever met with any material acci- 
dent or loss, although the aggregate number of 
their voyages across the Atlantic is above three 
undred. Thrown in early life upon their own 
resources, they have always stood by each other, 
and have all attained a competence, with social 
respectability and usefulness. We find in one 
of our exchanges the following sketch of this 
honorable family of brothers—only not remark- 
able because they belong to so large a class of 
families in this country. 

“The family of the Marshalls belong to a nu- 
merous class of families in this country, who 
were thrown upon their own resources in early 
life, and who have attained respectability, use- 
ess and a competence, by relying on their 
own ind , perseverance and the blessing of 


God. Led by a sort of heredi inclination 
for a seafaring life, each of the brothers em- 


barked in that occupation, in which they never 
= ey an ae ae Saag it is gen- 
oun: cien il and 
thrilling adventure. . = 
The eldest, i Benjamin Marshall, who is 
ixty-one years of age, was six at sea. 
Darn this period he made one cones across 
the ‘Atlantic ocean, and another across the Paci- 
fic to Canton in China. On his return to the 
United States from Canton, he was taken a pris- 
oner by the English (who were then engaged in 
a war with this country,) carried to the Cape of 
Good Hope, where he remained one year, whence 
he was removed to England and confined in the 


Dartmoor prison with sixty-three American pris- 
oners, who were, April 6, 1815, by 
the garrison without tion. He wasa 


witnese of the attack which was made on those 

defenseless men, and saw them wantonly and in- 

humanly sacrificed. While he was in this prison 

he was confined ten weeks in the hospital by 
sickness. 

. Charles H. Marshall, stotenen Spaist 


of went to sea when he was n 





ree charge or command of a 


vomsel sixteen years. He has made one whaling, 


poverty. They have gathered from all parts of 
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voyage, one trading voyage to the East Indies, and 
in various voyages to Europe has crossed the At- 


lantic ocean ninety-four times. ’ 
Mr. Frederick W. Marshall, whose age 1s 


fifty-four years, engaged in a seafaring life at 
the age of seventeen, in which he continued nine- 
teen F pepe during eleven of which he had com- 
man 


of a vessel. He has made thirteen voyages 
into the Northern ocean and the Baltic sea, and 
has crossed the Atlantic ocean one hundred and 
twelve times. He once escaped being captured 
by the pirates, after a long chase, by the superior 
sailing of his vessel. 

Mr. Alexander C. Marshall is fifty-one years 
of age; has been to sea twenty-six years, an 
has command of a vessel fifteen years. He 
has been one whaling voyage into the Pacific 
ocean, several trading voyages to New Orleans 
and South America, and crossed the Atlantic 
ocean in other voyages fifty-two times. 

Mr. Edward G: Marshall is forty-nine years of 
age. He commenced going to sea at the age 0 
eighteen ; has been to sea twenty-two years, and 
has had command of a vessel thirteen years. 
He has made one whaling voyage into the Paci- 
fie ocean, and has crossed. the Atlantic in other 
voyages fifty times. 


For the Independent. 


70 THE DEPARTING YEAR 185l. 


Farewell! Old Year, farewell! 
Full soon the Monster Bell 

Will toll thy midnight knell, 
And in the Grave of Ages, 
(That vault all dim and vast— 
Mausoleum of the Past,) 

Thou wilt lie down at last! 

Thy tombstone—History’s pages. 


Like some bright Host with powers 

Untried, in Morning’s hours, 

Watching—when no cloud lowers, 
Dreaming of naught but glory ; 

Like that lost army, strewing 

At Eve the field of Ruin, 

Old Year! thy course reviewing, 
To me such seems thy story. 


We hailed thy birth with gladness; 
We thought not in Mirth’s madness, 
That in thy train came Sadness, 

Oh! treacherous, bright New Year. 
But ah! to many a mortal 
Thou didst but ope thy portal, 
And with Hope’s visions court all, 

To close it—with a tear! 


Come, let me as thou’rt dying, 

Whilst thy last hour is flying, 

Thy dirge the Night wind sighing, 
Ponder the changeful Past ! 

For since thy birth, I ween, 

Changeful thou aye hast been; 

4, 

Various each shifting seene— 
Checkered from first to last. 


Old Year! what hast thou taught me? 
Old friend, what hast thou brought me ? 
What good or ill hast wrought me? 
Hath bliss o’erbalanced pain ? 
What messages art bearing 
For the Eternal’s hearing 
At the last Day’s appearing ? 
Oh! questions wild and vain! 


Since thy dim dawn, Old Year, 
How much of Hope and Fear! 
How many a bitter tear 

Hath fallen from Sorrow’s eye! 
How many blithe and bright, 
Who hailed thee with delight, 
Have bowed before Time's might, 

And laid them down to die! 


Love hath been changed to hate— 
Friendship to formal state ; 
Youth, with its dreams elate— 

Its hopes—how fondly cherished !— 
Hopes of renown—of Fame ; 
Its ardent toils to claim 
The glory of a name, 

Each after each have perished ! 


Billow of Time, sweep on! 

Go join the ages gone, 

Where Farth’s Sun never shone 
To gild the shadowy shore. 

Farewell! but not for aye ; 

Thon’lt meet me on that day 

When suns and stars decay, 
And Time shall be no more ! 


Year! when the Trump sounds clear, 
When all the Dead appear 
Before the Judge severe, 
When Heaven and Earth shall flee ; 
- Oh, then, Old Year, I feel 
Conviction o’er me steal, 
That thou, for woe or weal, 
Wilt a “swift witness” be. 
* * * * * * 
Dead! the Old Year hath died! 
The new one by my side 
Stands in his jocund pride, 
Heedless of woe or crime! 
New Year! what dost thou bring 
Upon thy radiant wing ? 
Methinks I hear thee sing 
A glad to-morrow chime. 


To-morrow! false to-morrow ! 
We consolation borrow 
Whilst suffering present sorrow 
From thy perpetual dawn ! 
Time—bright Time, coming ever, 
We wait, but grect thee never; 
Fruitless each wild endeavor 
To have thy veil withdrawn! 


Haste onward, year new-born ! 
I laugh this natal morn 
Thy promises to scorn— 
I scarcely welcome thee ! 
Past years are but past pains; 
My years but galling chains, 
Whose scars this heart retains ; 
And such, I fear, thou’lt be! 
1852. J. D. R. 


To read the Bible through in a Year. 


Read 3-chapters daily, and 5 on the Sabbath ; 
that is, 2 chapters in the Old Testament, and 1 
daily—3 on the Sabbath—in Ps., Proy., Eccl., 
Sol. at and the New Testament. 

The Old Testament, without these 4 books, con- 
tains 2 chapters a day for the year; and the New 
Testament, with the four books, has 1 chapter a 
day, and three for Sabbath days, minus 8 chap- 
te 


Ts. 

Read Psalm 119 as 11 chapters of 2 divisions 

each, and connect the short Psalms 117 and 151 

with the next, and 133 and 134 together, thus 

adding 8 chapters to complete the year. February 

ty leap year is left out, so as not t6 derange 
e list. 
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Mary Lyon. 











There are thousands of American ladies who 
have learned to know and revere Mary Lyon, 
the far-famed conductor and head of the Mount 
Holyoke Female Seminary. “Her own works 
praise her in the gates.” Many a happy wife 
and mother—all the better wife and mother 
dl sar 9 instructions gathered in her school-girl 
a. as gazed with sadness and weeping on 
that white Sarble tomb which Beans the Sollow- 
ing inscription:—“ Mary Lyon, the Founder of 

ount . yoke Female Seminary, and for twelve 
years its Principal ; a teacher for thirty-five years, 
and of more than three recede pi ‘horn 
February 28,1797. Died March 5, 1849.” That 
tomb is the resting-place of her teacher, and 
beneath that marble lies one who once “ cared 
for her soul.” Three thousand immortal souls 
—and all entrusted at the most critical 
period of life to one woman's care! Think of 
it! And then ask whether the woman who 
could adequately meet that tremendous respon- 
sibility—who could fashion aright so many im- 
pressible minds—who could, by her simple, ear- 
nest piety, lead such a vast number of them to 
the Savior’s crose—who has trained so many 
aright, who were in turn to train others—who 





has infused the fire of missi zeal into more 
than one who has gone from Mount Holyoke to 


Li 4 ee 


there to be robbed of their 








= ——— 


about the rights of women, the simple and brave- 
hearted teaeher of Mount Holyoke has estab- 
lished clearly the right of woman to do good and 
glorify her God. 


A Case at Washington. 


The Washington Correspondent of the Ashta- 
bula Sentinel, relates the following incident, 
which shows the mockery of the compromise in 


q | Pretending that the Slave trade is mitigated in 


any of its atrocities in the Federal District. The 
date, Dec. 18, shows that the transaction took 
place just before the arrival of Governor Kossuth 
at Washington :— 


“ Yesterday a servant came to my room say- 


f| ing a colored woman wished to speak with me. 


I told him to show her up. He soon returned 
with her. She was sobbing and evidently in 
great agony of mind. I asked the cause of her 
grief. It was some time before she could so far 
compose her mind as to relate to me her misfor- 
tune; which consisted in living under the bar- 
barous laws enacted by Congress for the govern- 
ment of this district. She said her husband had 
just been sold to a slave-dealer and taken to the 
baracoons of Alexandria—that his purchaser was 
intending to take him to Alabama in two or 
three days. That she had four children at home. 
At this point she burst into a loud expression of 
her — Her sobbings were interrupted occa- 
sionally with exclamations of ‘Oh God! Oh my 
dear children! Oh my husband: then appealing 
to me, ‘Oh master, for God's sake do try to get 
back the father of my babes !’ 
“T learned that her husband's name is George 
Tooman. His former owner is a female named 
Martha Johnwood, living east of the capitol 
some half a mile. George went to work this 
morning, in the barn, at husking corn, without 
any suspicion of the fate which awaited him. 
The slave dealer and an assistant came to the 
barn, seized him, ogy hand-euffs upon him, 
= hurried him off to the slave-pen in Alexan- 
ria. 
“ The woman hearing of it followed him here 
on foot and returned, and then sought me in the 
vain hope that | should be able to assist her. 
The day is said by many to be the coldest known 
here for years, yet she has been exposed to the 
keen piercing winds although | think she was 
thinly clad. She had not seen her children 
since morning, when she left them without fire- 
wood. | endeavored to soothe her feelings by 
expressing some faint hope that her husband 
might yet be redeemed. ‘That | would make in- 
quiry and ascertain if I could find some one who 
would repurchase him and permit him to remain 
in the district. It was dark when she left my 
room to return to her home, rendered bitter by 
the fate of the husband and father. ‘The cold 
winds rocked the building and howled mourn- 
fully about the corners. | reflected upon the 
barbarous law by which Congress has authorized 
and encouraged such crimes. inflicted such misery 
upon the down-trodden of God's poor. ‘IT trem- 
bled for my country when | reflected that God 
was just, and that his justice will not sleep for- 
ever. [asked myself the question, will Heaven 
permit such wickedness, such barbarous cruelty 
to go unpunished? Yet Mr. Fillmore in his 
message advises Congress to abide by the Com- 
promise as a final settlement of the slave ques- 
tion and leave the colored women who are wives 
and mothers in this district to the operations of 
this savage law—would leave fathers here to be 
sold in the manner above related—leave children 
parents. And the 
Whig caucus resolve substantially that they will 
lend their aid to sustain this law which would 
disgrace the tyrant of Austria, and would add a 
deeper infamy to Haynau, the butcherer of the 
Hungarians. 

“ My feelings are too much excited on this sub- 
ject to write coolly. 
Ashtabula county, who, since 1848, have unin- 
tentionally sustained by their votes and influence, 
this slave trade, could have witnessed the tears, 
the horror of mind, the deep anguish of that 
woman’s heart, that they could have heard her 
wailings, her ejaculatory prayers for her chil- 
dren. Methinks they would not adhere to party 
dictation with so much devotion.” 


Reading for Children, 

We remember the time when a friend of our 
hoyhood, perceiving our eager desire to read, 
placed ten dollars at our disposal, with the in- 
junction that it should all be laid out in books. 


ing the whole valley of the Mississippi, ten dol- 
lars could not be laid out in books that were 
suitable for children, and even in Philadelphia, 
the friend who undertook to make the purchase 
for us, found it exceedingly difficult to expend 
so large a sum in that way. Butlo! how great 
a change has come over the country since that 

iod. At that time seventy-five volumes would 
Kees embraced nearly every book in the English 
language that was at all suitable to interest or 
instruct children. Not one-fourth of that num- 
ber could be procured by the children of the 
West. Now the Presbyterian Board of Publica- 
tion, which has but lately entered upon the 
issuing of this description of works, has a library 
of nearly one hundred volumes. The American 
Sunday School Union issues nearly nine hundred 
different works; the Methodist Book Concern 
about five hundred ; the American Tract Society 
about one hundred; the Mass. Sunday School 
Society three hundred and fifty: the Baptist 
Publication Society two or three hundred; the 
Episcopal Society several more, to which are to be 
added several valuable series of juvenile books by 


which is the Cabinet Library, consisting of above 
one hundred and fifty volumes by the Messrs. 
Carter of New York. We may, with perfect 
safety, affirm that there are not less than twenty- 
five hundred different volumes of works for the 
young now issued from the American Press, and 
the greatest minds in the nation are now at work 
to prepare others. These books are published 
in the most attractive style, and embellished 
with all that the genius of the painter and the 
art of the engraver can throw into them. Withal 
they have been brought down to so low a 
ae that they may find their way into the 
umblest cottage in the land, and scarcely any 
parent need withhold them from his child for 
want of means to purchase them. With such a 
variety to cull from, no parent need be at any 
loss for the appliances with which to bait the 
appetite of his child for reading. 1f one volume 
will not tempt him to read, let him try another, 
and another, until his latent desire for knowl- 
edge is waked up. Ten dollars expended in this 
way each year for the latest and most attractive 
volumes which issue from the prolific press, will 
do more to prevent the desire to wander from 
home in search of forbidden pleasures, in our 
children, than the same amount expended in 
almost any other method, and then we will see 
its happy influence in their increased intelli- 
0 and respectability. Knowledge is power. 
gnorance is weakness.—Presb. Herald. 


Mr. Gough in Pittsburg. 
The Pittsburg Advocate says :— 


“For the last ten days, the celebrated John B. 
Gough, temperance lecturer from the East, has 


heathen lands—whether such a woman does not | work, with the exception of such as, with all sin, 
hold a most prominent position in the history of | have “ ~—_ their 
her race ? Whatever fierce discussions may arise | are still t 


I only wish the men of 


At that time, in all these western wilds, embrac- | , 


private publishers, among the most valuable of | and in the fall and winter seasons, they will be 











it battle.” 
e great strength of our enterprise. 
May they long continue, and when they an gone, 
«0 rise some other such.” 


Mr. Hunt has been doing a goo¢ 
in New Jersey, for the State Society. He says: 


building State-prisons for liquor-sellers. It will 
be a great mercy if I am spared to seo that pur- 
executed. You know how amusing it was 
when I first suggested that ‘chimera,’ and how I 
have been shut out of churches for preaching it, 
because it hurt the feelings of some of the most 
respectable pew-holders don churches. But now 
everywhere the people are beginning to distin- 
guish between respectability and liquor-selling. 
And liquor-sellers are soon to be judged and 
treated as liquor-sellers, and notas men following 
a respectable business. My audiences are as 
crowded as they used to be every night. Would 
that I had the dew of my youth upon me. 
“There is some improvement in temperance 
matters in Pensylvania: but Lager Beer is doing 
much injury. Things will work right by-and-bye. 
Liquor-sellers will compel us to right actions. 
So I have thought fora long time.”“— Temperance 
Journal. 


Tue Roman Imace Worsuip.—Let those who 
are interested in the oft-debated topic of how far 
the adoration of images is actually practiced by 
Roman Catholies, peruse the following enthusi- 
astic passage from the Bologna journal, the Vero 
Amico, on the subjget : 

* The sacred and religious image of the bless- 
ed Virgin of St. Luke will always be for Bolog- 
nese what the ark of the covenant was for the 
Israelites; that is a sign of common joy, a revi- 
val of faith and charity, a port of safety. Bo- 
logna has been in possession of this glory ever 
since the year 1160, and history shows us that 
for the long and entire period of successive ages, 
the splendors of our dear image have been al- 
ways miraculously connected with those of the 
city and provinee. Such isa fact. The history 
of the blessed Virgin of St. Luke is the history 
of Bologna, and the history of Bologna is the 
history of the blessed Virgin of St. Luke. Bo- 
logna is thus great through Maria. May it ever 
be so, and her greatness will never fail! To- 
morrow is the great day on which our most pro 
digious image will be brought in from its neigh- 
boring hill to the city, and solemaly met. jt 
* * Let us open our hearts then, 0 fellow cit- 
izens, to joy, charity, and faith, (since in piety 
towards Maria no distinction ean be made among 
us). Let us emulate the piety of our ancestors, 
and endeavor to touch her if possible by the sight 
of our great necessities. In the presence of the 
queen of heaven, earth, angels, and men, in the 
presence of so loving a mother and benefactress, 
it is only just that the individual, the family, 
the people, should return to decorum, to virtue, 
to sincere reform of life, so as to leave no doubt’ 
amongst those who come from far and near to 
witness our happy and religious spectacle that 
the Bolognese are still tender and devout chil- 
dren of Maria.” 





Maine an Asyium.—Some time since a beau- 
tiful article appeared in the Journal of Com- 
merce, entitled, Maine, an Asylum for Inebriates. 
Was this altogether fancy’? By no means. We 
just conversed with a gentleman on his way to 
Maine with the son of a friend of his, who had 
become a great grief and thrall to his parents by 
his habits of inebriety, toa situation for him in 
Maine. The young man of course knew noth- 
ing of the object, for that would have frustrated 
the whole purpose, but here was hope kindled up 
in the hearts of fond parents, that if their son 
could become an inhabitant of Maine, he might 
be saved. Blessed State! we exclaimed, that can 
thus give life to the dead. 
Asintnk.—We all talk of the ass as the stu- 
pidest of the browsers of the field: yet if any one 
shuts up a donkey in the same enclosure with 
half a dozen horses of the finest blood, and the 
rty escape, it is infallibly the poor donkey that 
as led the way. It is he alone that penetrates 
the secret of the bolt and latch. Often have we 
stood at the other side of a hedge. contemplating 
a whole troop of blood mares and their offspring 
patiently waiting while the donkey was snuffing 
over a piece of work to which all but he felt 
ansives incompetent.— Quarterly Review. 


Rabbits for Market, 


It is a matter of surprise to an American visit- 
ing England, to see the quantities of game which 
abound at certain seasons of the year in the 
London and other markets of that country, in 
contrast with the scanty or rather no supply at 
all, existing in the markets of American cities. 
The reason for such difference is, that in Eng- 
land, Scotland, Wales and Ireland, every acre of 
the soil is appropriated to its most profitable 
uses, while we, from the abundance of land in 
America, select only the best for agricultural 
purposes, and let the remainder go barren and 
uncured for. Lands appropriated to the rearing 
of game, when fit for farm pasturage or tillage, 
is unprofitable, generally, with us ; but there are 
thousands of acres in this State, and in New 
England, barren for other purposes, that might 
be devoted to the breeding and pasturage of rab- 
bits, and which, by thus appropriating them, 
might be turned to profitable account. All the 
ge required is, to inelose it with a high 
and nearly close paling fence, and the erection 
of a few wooden hutches inside for winter shelter 
and the storage of their food. They will burrow 
into the ground and breed with great rapidity ; 


fat for market with the food they gather from 
the otherwise worthless soil over which they 
run. Rocky, bushy, and evergreen grounds, 
either hill, dale, or plain, are good for them, 
wherever the soils are dry and friable. ‘The rab- 
bit is a gross: feeder, living well on what “yr | 
zing animals reject, and gnawing down a 
inds of bushes, briars and noxious weeds. 

The common domestic rabbits are probably 
the best for market purposes, and were they to 
be made an object of attention, immense tracts 
of mountain land in New Jersey, and the New 
York and New England highlands could be made 
available for this object. We hope some of our 
friends who are overburdened with land now 
turned to no profitable object, will give this sub- 
ject a thorough trial, and we think they will find 
their account in it.—Agriculturist. 





~~” MEDICAL CARD. 


D*; HUNTER & WELLESLEY may be consulted person- 
ally or by letter, at 327 Broadway, on Consumption and 
all diseases of the lungs. 
Drs. H. & W. would merely say, that they have devoted many 
years to the study and treatment of this ‘ial branch of their 
profession, and have numerous testimonials of success. 156-tf 





FRANCIS’ PILOSITOUS COMPOUND 
I considered by those who use it, the most effectual Hair re- 
storative in use. It is also a beautiful toilet article, remov- 
ing dandruff, softening and beautifying the hair and skin, re- 
moving pimples, &c., and is worthy of a place on the toilet- 
table of every lady and gentleman. His perennial compound 
is prepared to restore y hair to its original color without 
dyeing. Both are purely vegetable ; and to satisfy the incred- 
ulous, the proprietor (F. M. M’CRAKEN, 312 Broadway, New 
York) cures baldness by contract, at prices varying from $20 to 
$75, and restores gray hair at $10 per head. For sale as above, 
by the single bottle, at 25 cents, with a liberal discount to 
dealers. In Boston, sold by A. 8. JORDAN, 191 Washington- 
street; in Philadelphia, by FOSTER & MAKIN, 79 k- 
— ; in Troy, by E. W. STODDARD, 5534 Congress- 
reet. 





been in our city, and has nightly add d ve 
large and deeply interested audiences. His lec- 
tures have commanded universal attention and 
admiration, and much has been done to awaken 
a profound interest in the community in favor of 
this very important cause. We trust the day is 
rapidly approaching, when the whole liquor 
business, manufacture, and sale, will be univer- 
sally proscribed as offensive to sound morals 
and to allright apprehensions of man’s duty both 
to his fellow-man and to hisGod. Heaven speed 
the happy event.” 


A correspondent of ours says :— 
“J. B. Gough has been in this place for more 


some days three times, ever since has been 
amongst us; his audiences are the most numer- 
ously attended that have ever been brought to- 
weed in this place on any subject, and if we 

any place that would hold double the quantity 
of people in this city, than what our largest 
churches can accommodate, it would be more 
than comfortably filled; hundreds have been 
compelled to leave every evening the place 
where he was to lecture, half to one hour previ- 
ous to the time appointed for him to commence, 
not being able to get into the church. 

“ Hespeaks to-night and to-morrow, after which 
he leaves for Cincinnati ; there are strong efforts 
making to keep him a while longer, but his en- 
age are such that he thi he must 

eave. No doubt he has done a great deal of 

good in this place ; about 3000 have signed the 

Pledge in his book, and no doubt many will 
ck.” 


. Bev. T. P. Hunt, 


The Rey. T. P. Hunt, in thanking us for our 
Half-Century Tribute, says, “‘ MayI be permitted 
just to say that I have never quitted the field. 
was not only the early laborer, but among the 
few who have toiled all the day, and who e 
to toil on until the work is done, if the Dm pes 
wills it.” We acknowledge correction. In 
ness Steen sufferings of the old 
oneers, of the Washi i and those who 
have since taken the we did not mean to 





imply at all that the first had ceased from their 


than a week, and holding — twice and } li 
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A NEW WORK FOR 1852 
‘ST COMPLETE, in four volumes; each volume contain- 
ing about 370 pages, royal octavo, small pica type, bound in 
cloth, and lettered. 
SCRIPTURE EXPOSITIONS; or, Daily Meditations—being 
select portions from the Word of God, for every moruing 
= evenin, ee | bay your ; written expressly to 
r upon the State of the Church at the present time. 
By Rey. Samuel Wills. os 
The work is altogether unsectarian, and has been favorably 
reviewed by the Editors of religious papers and periodicals, and 
tained by the dations of eminent ministers of vari- 
ous denominations. 
The volumes may be had separately at $1 each, or $4 the 
complete set. 
Ministers, teachers, sextons of churches, or private indi- 
viduals, will receive a sixth copy of the work gratis, upon se- 
curing the sale of five copies. Ail who wish to avail themselves 
of this, will please apply to the author for their books, 120 Sul- 
van-stree ork. 


ew 

SF Sold by Lewis Colby, 122 Nassau-street ; Richard Brink- 
erhoff, 103 Fulton-street ; Samuel Raynor, 76 Bowery ; Hen 
Kernot, 633 Broadway ; A. D. F. Randolph, 660 Broadway ; 

H. Fletcher, 141 Nassau-street ; George D. Burnton, 49 Sixth 
Avenue; Abraham Maze, 237 Bleecker-street; E. H. Tri 
272 Greenwich-street ; and may be had through all other Book: 
sellers. 160-4t* 








A PRESENT FOR YOUR WIFE. 


EXCELLENT WOMAN, as described in the Book of 

Proverbs. With an introduction by Rev. W. B. Sprague, 
D.D., containing 24 splendid illustrations. 12mo., cloth, in va- 
rious styles of bindings. 

CONTENTS. 
Pm. eee Saas a Beneficent—Active— 
nterprising —Provident— Managing—Energetic—V igilant--In- 
dustrious—Humane—Thoughtfal_ asteful-Creditable—Traf. 
itable—Peaceful — Domestic—Commended — Pre- 

t—Godly and Rewarded Woman. 
_In this beautiful "y on Sol ’s description of a 
virtuous woman, much light is thrown upon the text by a refer- 
ence to ancient ; a fine illustration of various points of 
difference between the Jewish and the Christian woman ; and 
many of the soundest maxims of wisdom bearing upon the sub- 
a of Saute education. well 

is the most el it, as ar priate Gift for the 
Husband to nt to his Wife, or the Child to the Mother, to 
be found. Just published by 

160-4t GOULD & LINCOLN, Boston. 
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IMPORTATION OF BOOKS. 
NGLISH, FRENCH AND GERMAN BOOKS AND PE- 


RIODICALS, to order on the most favorable 
“as Gace or 
| for a single volume, American or Foreign, will 
always receive careful prompt a! 


Oanar, Lorre Seance gate on 
cation, or mailed to any part of the United or 


SS ORvERs solicited for Foreign and Stationery, 

School Books, Juveniles, Maps, Guide-Books, &c. 

Booxs, &c. blic Institutions, School Libraries, and 
KS mee eaten 


Many of those | pany be the purpose of the EciecTic MAGAZINE to 


views of Great Britain, as well as everything in the briefer 
and sprightlier coutents of the leading Magazines, which has 
the interest of attractive subject, or elegant style, or eminent 
source. In this particular, it will strive to distinguish itself | ¢ 
work recently from other Magazines of kindred character—that while the ele- 


: — : . | erudite and eloquent articles which adorn the Reviews, and 
“ The good cause is receiving a new impetus in | often constitute the most stirring and valuable contributions to 


this State. The public mind is directed towards | the current literature of the age, will be especially cared for. 


ECLECTIC MAGAZINE, ror 1852. 


uce all the best articles of the GREAT QUARTERLY R&- 


It is believed that the reader of the Eclectic will miss no 
really timely or valuable article in the whole circle of British 
Journalism ; while by rejecting those which are local in char- 
acter, or feeble in interest, he will be burdened with but a frac- 
tion of the expense which would be necessary to obtain them 
in another form. 

The Eclectic will remain under the same editorial auspices as 
heretofore, and in preserving the distinctive prineipte which has 
hitherto given it favor with so many of the most cultivated 
and intelligent readers in the land, it will endeavor to iniuse 
greater life and spirit, and to meet with more complete adapta- 
tion the wants of American readers. 

The department of engravings will continue under the super- 
vision of that eminent artist, Mr. SARTAIN, and for the coming 
year will embrace a greater variety of subjects, and expe 
cially a larger number of portraits of distinguished Literary Per- 
sonages. 

CONTENTS OF THE JANUARY NUMBER. 
EMBELLISHMENT.—The Divorce of Josephine. Painted hy 
Schopin, and eugraved by Sartain. : 

1. Sir Thomas Browne— Quarterly Review. ‘ 

Horace Walpole and Thomas Gray —Chambers’ Edinburgh 
Journal. 

Edmund Burke—Fraser’s Magazine. 

Kaunitz and Choiseul —Beiitley’s Miscellany. 

The Abolition of Widow-Burning in Ludia— Quarterly Re- 
Tirw 

Unsuccessful Great Men— Bentley's Miscellany 

The Dramas of Henry Taylor—Blackwood's Mug. | 

The Metamorphoses of Apuleius—Edinburgh Revie. 

Glasgow in 1851-—-Dublin University Magazine. 

lu. The Submarine Telegraph— Blackwood’s Mag ’ 

11. A Court-Poet of the Sixteenth Ceutury—Chambers? Edin- 

burgh Review. 

12. The Divorce of Josephine. 

13. Burns and his School — North British Revietr. 

14. Flint Jackson—Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 

1s. Literary Intelligence. 

MiscELLANEors — Powerful Effect of Imagination ; the Ger- 

man Universities ; Memoirs of Alexander Dumas; Mrs. Sher- 

wood ; the Grove ot Academus; the Public Debts and Stand- 

ing Armies of Europe. 


PENS SH Ft 


TERMS. 
The Eciecric MAGAZINE is issued on the first of every 
month, in numbers of 144 large Svo pages each, on fine paper, 
making THREB VOLUMES a year, with title-pages and indices. 
Price $5 per year. The present is a good time to subscribe. 
Address, W. iH. BIDWELL, 120 Nassau-street, N. Y. 
Dec. 25th, 1851. 161-00" 


GOULD & LINCOLN, BOSTON. 

\ OULD call particular attention to the following valuable 
Works published by them, and described in their Cata- 

logue of Publications, viz. :-—- 

THK ANNUAL OF SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY. 

HUGII MILLER s WORKS. 

CHAMBERS’ WORKs. 

NEWCOMB’S WORKS. WAYLAND'S WORKS. 

AGASSIZ’8 WORKS. GvuYOT'S WORKs. 

SMITH’S NATURAL HISTORY OF THE SPECIES. 

ANCIENT LITERATURE AND ART, by Eowanps, SEARS 

and FELTON. 

ARVINO’S CYCLOPE.EDIA OF ANECDOTES. 

BANVARD’S AMERICAN HISTORIES. 

KITTO’S CYCLOPEDIA OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 

KITTO’S PALESTINE. 

VALUABLE WORKS ON MISSIONS. 

THE PSALMIST: A Cottection or Hymns. 

ELEGANT MINIATURE VOLUMES. 

WILLIAMS’ RELIGIOUS PROGRESS, and Lonp’s PRAYER. 

CRUDEN’S CONDENSED CONCORDANCE. 

RIPLEY’S SACRED KHETORIC,—Notes ON GOSPELS AND 

Acts. 

VALUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS. 

WORKS FOR SABBATH-SCHOOLS. 

WORKS ON CHRISTIAN BAPTISM. 

MAGOON’S REPUBLICAN CHRISTIANITY, AND PROVERBS 

FOR THE PEOPLE. 

CROWELL’S CHURCH MEMBER'S MANUAL, ano Hanp- 

Book. 

JAMES’ CHURCH MEMBER’S GUIDE, anv Cuurcn IN 

EARNEST. 

LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN FOSTER. 

Works in the various departments of Literature, Scieuce and 

Arts; Religious Works, Valuable Miscellaneous Works. 160-4¢ 


GIFT BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG, 


UBLISHED BY GOULD & LINCOLN, BOSTON: 
YOUNG AMERICANS ABROAD; or, Vacation in Europe, 
embodying the results of a tour through Great Britain, 
France, Holland, Belgium, Germany and Switzerland. By 
John Overton Choules, D.D., and bis Pupils. With elegaut 
illustrations. Itmo, cloth. 75 cents. 


THE ISLAND HOME. By Christopher Romaunt, Esq. With 


illustrations. lémo, cloth. Price 75 cents. 


PLYMOUTH AND THE PILGRIMS; or, Incidents of Adven- 
ture in the History of the First Settlers, being the first 
volume of a series of American Histories. By Joseph 
Banvard. With illustrations. I6mo, cloth. Price 62}. 


NOVELTIES OF THE NEW WORLD—an account of the 
Adventures and Discoveries of the First Explorers of North 
America, being the second volume of Banvard’s Series of 
American Histories. 160, cloth. Price 62}c. 

ANECDOTES FOR ROYS-—-Fotertaining Aneedotes and Nar- 
ratives, illustrative of Principles and Character. By Rev. 
Harvey Newcomb. Sixth thousand. 18mo, cloth gilt. 42ec. 


ANECDOTES FOR GIRLS. Entertaining Ancedotes and Nar- 
ratives, illustrative of Principles and Character. By Rev. 
Harvey Newcomb. Sixth thousand. 1smo, cloth, gilt. 
42 cents. 

THE GUIDING STAR; or, The Bible God’s Message. De- 
signed to illustrate the second and third questions of the 
Westminster Catechism. By Louixa Payson Hopkins. 18ino. 








HARRIS’ WORKS. 





An exceedingly interesting and instructive work for youth, on 
the evidences of Christianity. 

HOW TO BE A LADY. a Book for Girls, containing Useful 
Hints on the Formation of Character. By Rev. H. New- 
comb. Tenth thousand. Cloth, gilt. Price 60 cents. 


HOW TO BE A MAN~—a Book for Boys, containing Useful 
Hints on the Formation of Character. By Rev. H. New- 
comb. Tenth thousand. Cloth, gilt. Price 50e. 1w-4t 
Book, Job and Music Printing, 

AND STEREOTYPING. 

\¥~ Pubdlisher of this Paper has an extensive Book AND 
Jor Printine Orricr, recently furnished with new Type 

for Letier-press, Slereotyye, and Music Printing, and will be 

happy to receive orders from his friends for work m any branch 
of his profession. 

Authors, or Publishers, in distant parts of the country, may 
send us their manuscripts for printing, with the assurance that 
they will be got up with as much care, dispatch, and accuracy, 
as if they were on the spot to superintend their publication. 

159-tf Address, 8. W. BENEDICT. 





IN AID OF THE “ KOSSUTH FUND.” 


NE of the celebrated Tapestries oF RapHant. (the only 
one of the whole series ever brought to this country), re- 
presenting “ PAUL AND BARNABAS AT LysTRA,”’ will be on exbi- 
bition two weeks, at the New York Society Library, 048 Broad- 
way, the whole proceeds of which will be paid over to the trus 
tees of the Kossuth Fund. The tapestry is 22 feet long by 14 
feet high, ina very ood state of preservation, and the colors re- 
markably bright. Criticisms are invited, as to the genuinencss 
and beauty of this ent work of Art. Open from 10 A.M. to 
9 P.M. Admittance 25 cents. Noone, we think, can refuse so 
small a contribution to the good cause. 12-1 
WHO WANTS EMPLOYMENT ? 
OODWORTH’S YOUTH’S CABINET. now united with 
the “ Menon,” but still retaining its original title, with 
the issue of the January number commences an entirely new 
series. “THE CARINE? ” is an illustrated dollar magazine for 
the family, with no sectarian tendencies, free from all trash, 
and conducted with the utmost care. It has for years had the 
reputation of being the * best juvenile publication in Ameri- 
ca.” Each number will contain forty-eight pages, which will 
be profusely and elegantly embellished, and will embrace the 
richest table of contents. It cannot fail to be, as it has been, 
the most popular family magazine in the country. The pub- 
lisher, believing that the circulation of the work in this im- 
proved form can and ought to be greatly extended, offers very 
flattering inducements to faithful and competent agents, who 
will solicit subscribers, and sell the bound volumes of the old 
series, the price of which has been reduced to $1. Now is the 
time to obtain subscribers. Twenty or more agents are wanted 
immediately for different portions of the Union. Persons out 
of employment, and who wish to benetit themselves and aid in 
the circulation of wholesome and useful literature for the 
young, Will find this agency to their mind. Please apply by 
letter post-paid, with certificates as to character; upon the 
receipt of which, specimens of the Jannary number and full 
particulars of the agency, will be forwarded 
D. A. WOODWORTH, Publisher, 
159-6t No. 118 Nassau-street, N. Y. 


MERRY’S MUSEUM & PARLEY’S MAGAZINE. 


HE attractive pages of this Magazine have won for Peter 
Parley a world-wide reputation. He continues to conduct 
it, and with more spirit and talent than ever before. His sto- 
ries and beautiful engravings, that come every month from 
Paris, cannot fail to make it a universal favorite. Boys and 
girls of America, if you have read the Museum we are sure 
you will wish to continue it: if you have not read it and want 
something to make your winter evenings cheerful and bappy. 
send a dollar to 
161-3t* 8. T. ALLEN & CO., 116 Nassan-st., N.Y. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SCIENCE AND 
AR 


| ei by Profs. B. SILLIMAN, B. SILLIMAN, Jr., and 
JAMES D. DANA, aided in the departments of Physics 
and Chemistry, by Dr. WOLCOTT GIBBB. 

This Journa), now in its thirty-third year, is devoted tothe in 
terests of science in its different departments, and embraces the 
results of original researches at home, besides abstracts of for 
~~ , and full announcements of new discoveries. 

ublished at New Haven, Conn., every two montha, in num 

bers of 152 pages each, making two volumes a year. Price $58 

year in advance. The second series commenced January 1, 
846, 


Address the Proprietors, SILLIMAN & DANA 
130-ly ; ew Haven, Conn. 

























THE BEST AND CHEAPEST MONTHLY. 
Bee Unerceptionable in its Moral Tone. @% 

HE DOLLAR MAGAZINE has been united with the 
T'xorra AMERICAN MISCELLANY, and is issued in 
elegant style, 56 large octavo pages a month, splendidly illus- 


ted. 
The contents consist of choice historical and other tales of 
high literary character, biographies, essays, anecdotes, reviews, 
ry, criticisms, &c. ; to which is added a Chronicle of Pass- 
ng Events, containing the principal items worthy of record. 
Yearly Subscription by Mail, $1. 
To Crves.—Five copies for $4, ten copies for $7. Address, 
post-paid, ° ANGELL, ENGEL & HEWITT, 
No. 1 Spruce-street, New York. 
BH Vols. I. and IT., $1 each, handsomely bound in gilt 
muslin. 160-f 











oO". all the numerous medicines extant (and some of 


has ever been found which could compare in its efect 


information of those who have tried it, but for those \) 
not. Fanilies that have known its value will not be » 
it, and by its timely use they are secure from the iy. 
consequences of Coughs and Colds, which neglected, i... 


AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, 


ing- 


For the cure of Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, Bronchitis, Wy), 
i Cough. is 


Croup, Asthma and Consumption 


: then 
valuable) for the cure of pulmonary complaints, got} “ted 





his Preparation. Others cure sometimes, but at all tin. a 


: " ss aud 
gant, attractive and valuable portions of the lighter qualities pe be wy wilh dott, tts poanet to a, cohgun den 
of European Literature are faithfully and fully represented, thore | in accordance with the directions. We do not advertio... 


o 


tor th 











fatal consumption. 
The Diploma of the Massachusetts Institute was awaria; 
this preparation by the Board of Judges in September, 
also the Medals of the three great Institutes of A ’ 
country; also the Diploma of the Ohio Tnstitute at Cin... 
ba>_been given to the Cherry Pectoral, Wy their governine,. 
consideration of its extraordinary excellence and useluly, 
curing affections of the lungs and throat. ’ 
Read the following opinion founded on the long exper, 
of the eminent physician of the port and city of ‘ 
St. Johns, May 8, \s 
Dr. J.C. Ayer—Five years’ trial of your * Cherry Pe 
in ny practice, has proven what I foresaw from its com) ,. 
toust be true, that it eradicates and cures the coughs o ; 
lo which we in this section are peculiarly liable 
T think its equal bas not yet been discovered, nor do | \ 
how a better remedy can be made for the distempers .) ., 
throat and lungs. J. J. Burton, M.D. EF RS 
See what it has done on a wasted coustitution. not o | 
the following case, but a thousand more : i 
Sudbury, Jan. 24.185) 
Dr. Ayer-In the month of July last I was attacked by 
lent diarrhea in the mines of California. T returned ts 
Francisco in hope of receiving benefit from a change of ely 
and diet. My diarrhea ceased, but was followed by s 
cough, and much soreness. I finally started for hiome, |, 
received uno benefit from the voyage. My cough contmued iy 
grow worse, aud when 1 arrived in New York, Twas st «1 
marked by acquaintances as a victim of consumption. Tio. 
confess that I saw no sufficient reason to doubt what my frei. 
all believed. At this time T commenced taking your truly | 
valuable medicine with little expectation of deriving any beu 
efit from its use. You would not receive these lines did “IT uot 
regard it my duty to state to the afflicted, through vou, that 
my health, in the space of eight months, is fully restored | 
attribute it to the use of your “Cherry Pectoral.” 
Yours, traly, Wiiuiam W. Saitn 
With such assurance and from such men, no stronger py, 
can be adduced unless it be from its effects upon trial 
Prepared and sold by JAMES ©. AYER, 
Practical Chemist, lowell, Mas 
Sold in this city by A. B. & D. Sands, Fulton and Willy 
streets, and C. H. King, 192 Broadway; Mrs. Hays, Broo 
Also by druggists generally throughout the cenutiy. 161d. 


PSALMS AND HYMNS. 

HE attention of ministers and churches is requested to 1. 
Psalms and Hymns, published under the direction of). 
General Association of Connecticut, and which have the reo. 
mendation of that body as well as that of the State ot \, 
York. The entire proceeds of the copyright. after paying). 
Publishing Committee, are appropriated to the cause of toy 
Missions. Copies for examination may be procured of 
CLARK, AUSTIN & Co., New York, 
Wurrrevorr & Mason, Boston, 
W. ALLING, Kochester, 
K. H. Puaser, Albany; 

DURRIE & PECK. 
New Haven, Cory 
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Or of the Publishers, 
161-13t 





Staten Island 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 
OFFICE NO. 3 JOHN-STREET, 
Tivo Doors from Broadway, N.Y 
ADIES’ and Gentlemen’s Garments dyed ; (Cry 
Lace and other Curtains, &c., cleansed and pe ty jcjyeg 
161-13t* BARRETT, NEPHEWS & Co 


pe Shawls 


OR SALE—about 600 Ibs. of Bourgeois. same as need jy, ¢ 
per, nsed only twice, at a discount of 20 per cour jon 

the Sonadry price. 

Also—a large font of Long Primer @15 cents per ly ...5), 

for a country newspaper. 

Also—a double cylinder Napier Press, bed 30% 1, in iret yay. 

order; a single Adams Press, 267440, and a single Napoer Ts 

lor Press, 304 48. 

Apply to the subseriber for further as 


17-1 BENEDICT 





DRY GOODS AT GREAT BARGAINS! 
PINAL REDUCTION OF PRICES.--The subsers 
leave to inform their friends and the public, Chat Wis 
REDUCED THE PRICE OF THEIR Si) 
of Dry Goods, which includes everything a Lady or f+ 
want, of the newest and choicest styles, and are Kelloy + 
Ba” BKRLOW THE COST OF IMPORTATION. o¢ 
They would particularly invite attention to the follow) 
tieles, which the Ladies will find vers desirable, as» 
cheap, as they have been selected with great care 
FRENCH AND INDIA SILKS, OF ALL KIND 
as Striped, Plaid, Changeable, Plain: and a super i 
BISCHOFF’S PLAIN BLACK SILKS, 
the best and richest article brought to this mart 
LONG AND SQUARE SHAWLS, OF ALL KINDS, 
as Woollen, Bay State, Scotch Plaid, Cashmere, Brocle A 
CLOTH AND VELVET PARISIAN CLOAKS 
cheaper than any lady can bay the meier.| 
YARD-WIDE VELVETS, FOR CLOAKS 
of various colors, as Black, Green. Maroon, Purple, &e & 
very great bargains ; also a large stock of Narrow Velvet 
LADIES’ CLOTH FOR CLOAKS, 
a very large assortment, of beautiful quality, and of ever « 
sirable shade and color, very cheap 
FRENCH MERINOS AND CASHIMERES, 
of beautiful quality, and every shade aud coi 
PRINTED CASHMERES AND DE LAINES, from ds. a tay 
RAW SILK, AND CASHMERE PLAIDS, 
A Veautifal assortment, and most desirable color 
CALICO, warranted fast colors, 64. a saed 
SWiss, BOOK, AND JACONET MUSLINS 
LACE AND MUSLIN WINDOW DRAPERIP 
a most splendid assortment, of various qualitues, boy 
LTamboured and Ploss War 
which will be found desirable and very cheap 
Bd” Woollen Blankets, Quilts, Flannels, Linens, 
Canton Flannels, Piano, Table, and Toilet Cove:- 
MOURNING GOODS OF ALL KIND», 
as Black Bombazines, Alpaca, Merino, Canton Crap. 
Laine, Gingham, Calico, Muslin, ant 
BLACK CALTCO DRESS PATTERNS, Poi: 
LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN'S GLOVE 
Handkerchiefs, Cravats, Searts, Fur, Silk, and Menno ti 
Gamnents. A large stock of Merino and Alpin fl 
EMBROIDERED HANDKERCHIIBRS, COLL ALS 
and an endless variety of articles which it is iuiper hoo! 
merate in an advertisement, but whiel: the Lavie. » 
sirable, and at prices which will be sure te pl 
usual, our lerms are- 
Casu, AND No Variation IN Pricts .¢ ¢ 
HITCHCOCK & LEADBEVIER 
347 Broadway, corner of Leonard sti \) 





\ 
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TWO LIVING SPECIMENS ¢f fir AZTEC RAC’ 
A new and absolutely unique Race of Mane 


NE most extraordinary and sey, soy phene met 
the history of the human races has vet produccd os 
seen for a few weeks at the large Exhibition Room ot 
ty Library, corner of Broadway and Leonard 

were recently taken from a newly dise 
people in Central America, by whom the re 
erstitious veneration, distinet and secluded as n ens 
priesthood, and employed ax Mines aud Bacelanals va | 
Pagan ceremonies and worship 

They are male and female; the latter measuring 20! in 
in hight, weighing 17 Vbs.; the former is 85 inehes in bh 
and weighs 20 The 

From repeated and careful examination, the best yp) 
cists state the elder to be 12 or LS years of age; the you 
about 10 years. 

They differ altogether from examples of the dwart | uw! 
from children ; affording complete and undeniable divi 
of a Piompan Vaniety or THE HeMan Race! 

Tickets of Admission, 25 cents. Children under 
half price. Season tickets, $1. Doors open cach doy tor 
until 1, and trom 7 until 9 o'clock. 160 Lit 
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} 
FIRST PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL. 
WARDED by the American Institute at their lite Feu!) 
A JAMES H. GROVESTEIN, for the beet P11 \U Fi RTF 
Vareroom, 122 Girand street 

Three doors east of Broadway | —e. 

MANUFACTORY —Nos. 40 and 44 Wert Fourteen) °' 

near 6th Avenue, New York. lit 
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CHURCH BELLS! 7 
4HURCH, FACTORY, STEAMBOAT, AND LOCONOT! 
BELLS constantly on hand, and Prals or Chines‘ tt 
(of any number) cast to order. “eer enstiron Ve 
with movenble arms, are attached to these Bets, eo Ui! 
may be adjusted to ring easily and properly. and Spiny 
which prevent the clapper from resting on the Hell | 
rolonging its sound. Hangings complete (inelucins 
Frome and Wheel,) furnished If desired. ; 
An experience of 30 years in this business by the 
father, enabled him to ascertain the best form ter 1 
combination of nietals, and degree of heat requisite fer " 
ing in them the greatest solidity, strength, and most wate : 
tones ; which improvements, toge ther with his “ ry “se ag . 
assortmest of patterns, are now held by the subsenl ct io 
have grown up in the business, and who will use on a ve 
or to sustain the reputation which the establishmen oe 
tofore enjoyed, both in this and foreign COURTTION ; 
from which have repeatedly received the highe 
N. Y. State Agricultural 
at which were completes ayon ¢ Aewe 
Mi ECLA TASERUMEAT: wil a) We mo‘ 
; " of which they will have coustsn! 
wa Saat ve praprit Setrannate, feweks, -* & 
F in, nonious and improved,) &c so Bros 
orn’ Qompasees: (Fasting of any size cast to order. 
Oe attended to 
DREW MENEELY’S yt 


West Troy, Albany Co., N. Y., 1851. 


" 


r 


ve 


at awards of the 


All communications pony 


BELLS. er 
. FACTORY, and STEAMBOAT BELLS. conte’ 
CS ‘and Chimes of any number and tone 





order 





Mr. H. also manufactures Church Organs and Town shes R 
of superior quality, orders for at te STARR an 
157-ly 117 Fulton-stcceet. 8 


os atnieteieiammamaiaatel 
—_———__—— 

PATENT MIRROR MAATELS. _ 

i tention of builders and . 

subscribes qual wy and beautiful atyle of MANT ELS, 

site em in Iustre and Gnish, while the price is so mo- 

Soto on to make it an object to pee ee sitios 

WARM AIR FURNACES put up !p : 


A ring at all times a wholesome air 
ag arming oo paid the ventilation of water craft,0" 
ica. 


Emerson’s plan, a8 used by some of the finest steamers «nd 
me! 


clippers on the CC ORGE WALKER, 89} Leonard-street, 
144-tf Near Broadwa® 





NEW AND VALUABLE BOOKS, 


UBLISHED BY CORNISH, LAMPORT & CO., 267 P 
street, New York : on 
SCHOOL BOOKS. 
The Juvenile Mental Arithmetic by Prof. John F- Stoddard. 
“ American Intellectual do. wd “ 
“ Practical do. ‘ “ 
“ Speller and Definer, by KE. Hazen. |. Haren. 
« Symbolical Spelling-Book, with 653 cuts. by B 
“ Scholar's Arithmetic, by Jacob W' 


Carpenter’s Spelling- Book. Ww 
Hollen Auctet History-—abridged by William H. Wycko@. 


Walker's Dictionary, . tin, 
Nelson’s ~% ne of Drawing, by Charles Parsons, 


THE MILLION’S GLEE BOOK, or New York Melodeon. By 


I. B. Woodbury. BOOK. ByI. 
THE NEW YORK NORMAL SCHOOL SONG . 
B. ow and L. A. Benjamin. 


BALE’S INSTRUMENTAL PRECEPTOR. 


——_——— nineteen 
AMERICAN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, OF NEW HAVEN, CONN | — 

ASH CAPITAL $100,000,—securely invested i0 0 
mortgages and stocks. _ 
Premiums at lens rates than charged by other Mutual oe : 
ies, payable in cash annually, semi-annually, or quarterly, 


or i ience icant. 
sceeeaiiaitiea PROF . ELLIMAN, President 


BENJAMIN ROVER, Secretary 
cat. Orrice—40 Wall, New York. 
vent, WHITMORE, Actuary. — 
WM. N. BLAKEMAN, Be. Nedical Examiner. 
Paces the office, 40 Wall-street, daily, a3 t 


leaialihipieticn acti 
THE BIBLIOTHECA SACRA, 


—« N BIBLICAL REPOSITORY, conduct! 
ee wing-Book, by Thomas W. Field, A.M. mp 4uneoe af Andover and New York, is published \o 
— 7 gare 2 BOOKS. quarterly numbers, of 216 pages each, making a volume of SA 


. Fin oiath yolume commences with the January number 
eye editorial department has been tly enlarged, and 
arra 
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EDITORIAL ARRANGEME? 





The editors of this journal are Leo: 
and Joseru P. Tuompson, The immed 
supervision is committed to Mr. Thom 

The Editors will be aided, also, in tl 
tions by the Rev, R. 8. Srorrs, Jun; 1 
tinue to contribute to the literary and « 
ments of the paper, over his own signa 

The Assistant Editor is Rev, Josuua 

Rey. Geonak B. Curever, D.D., (1 
Henry Warp Brecuer, (38) are enlis 
contributors. 


Correspondent 


PARENTAL CONCERTS, 


A year or two since the writer m 
marks on * Maternal Concerts,” ¥ 
to have a benign influence on motl 
sections of the country. “A Motl 
field, Mass., Oct. 17, 1850, wrote th 
tors of the Mother's Magazine: “ 
gratified in reading an article upi 
Concerts.” | have deeply felt the n 
thing of this kind, and am very, gr 
Heavenly Father for the suggesti 
that beloved brother. In complian 
suggestion, | have recommended te 
this and other towns, the plan ; anc 
a hearty response. | think there | 
concerts up and down our land, in v 
possible, mothers should wate in ea 
ing prayer for the descent of the co 
sanctilying influences of the Holy 
our children. Shall we not take 
promises with renewed fuith, and p) 
nant blessings! There has bee 
work of grace in this place the last. 
youth have been subjects of rene 
Seventeen children from the Mate 
tion have professed their faith in C 

The thought has occurred to m 
was there said of Maternal Conce 
good if said of Parental Concerts. 
tadependent We of the same mind, it 
the following communication. 

What | mean by Parental Concert 
Christian parents in one neighborhe 
vhurch be ecmall, in the same ehur 
upon an hour, daily, when they wil 
cireumstances, leave all worldly 
epend some fifteen or twenty min 
closets, praying for each and all 
Whose parents enter into this agreem 
this convert embraces several faunil 
way is to make a list of the childres 
it out before the parents when t 
praying. 

The object of the concert is th 
sanctification, and salvation of the 
children. Varents will see, at on 
object is of vast importance, embr 
mortal interests of never-dying soul 

As to the uxe of such concerts, |v 

1. They will bring to the minds 
rents for some minutes, at least on 
the truth that they have immortal 
ted to their charge, whose eterna 
pends very much on their example 
tions and prayers. Whatever ma 
pation of their minds and hands 
parts of the day, when the concer 
the gate of worldliness is at once s\ 
eternal scones take possession of 
and, under ordinary circumstan 
flee to the closet to Jay the burden 
at the foot of the eross. As their 
the list of names which demand 
vent and importunate prayers, th 
feeling that theirs is a charge wh 
and almost crush an angel's hed 
this daily concert-hour prevent + 
formality, and worldliness! How) 
fore their minds the vast weight of 
which rests upon them, and stim 
active and energetic efforts for th 
those for whom they are daily pra 

2. This concert will not only fi: 
of these pious parents a sense of 
souls, but it will secure “ praying 
for these children of the church. 
mate the value of such breath! | 
incense it will rise before the mi 
through the merits of our all-preve 
eall down rich blessings on our c¢ 
spring. 

3. This concert leads the stron 
hearing the burdens of the weak. 
parents pray but little, and that f 
own and others’ children, other 
are strong in the Lord, and strong 
mighty in prayer. ‘Thus all the ¢ 
parents are united in this concert, 
ed and prayed for, by some parent 
‘ wrestles and conquers in prayer.” 

4. This concert can claim the 
“If two of you shall agree, as tou 
that they shall ask, shall be d 
Here are several Christian parents 
praying for the conversion of th 
children. Now, though the pray 
one will not be spent in vain, 3 
likely to faint if alone, than wher 
others. It was mite prayer that 
prison. It was uniled prayer a 
burst open the jail at Philippi, a 
man’s hand. Jarents may fee 
couraged to pray for their child 
know that other parental hearts 
with theirs, and are praying for 

ing. 

Examples are not wanting ° 
daily concerts have brought dows 
of rich blessings on children, wh 
membered. A quarter of a ct 
writer was the happy witness of 
of such a concert. ‘The pious fF 
families agreed to retire at 11 
each day, to pray for all the m 
respective households. ( nly a f 
seal fh oun pc 
he wenn Nee ae “Whi 

seis Ds ow, these parer 
couragement to offer unceasing | 
prayer for their children. | 
wrestled, and like Israel they | 
one, and then another, and anot 
secrated children were led to re; 
of the glory of God. In less th: 
adult members of two of these f 
one, and four in the other), o 
Lord’s side, and united with hi 





